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AN EXPRESSION OF INTENSE PAIN AND SET PURPOSE RESTED ON THE WHITE, AGONISZD FEATUL. 4, 


TWO BROTHERS. 


ce 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER [. 


“Take your boote off before going upsbairs, 
Misther Dick, like a dear, good young Fa whey 
and creep as quietly as a mouse by the masther’s 
door, or I'll be afther gettin’ me wages in the 
winder to-morrow morning if he finds thet I've 
let ye in against his particular orders. Och! sure, 
svhy can’t ye be for comin’ home in dacent time, 
‘ke your brother, instead of staying out till wan 
o'clock, getting a poor body into a scrape, because 
she never could learn to aay n0 to ye }” 

The epeaker was a stout, good-looking Irish- 
woman, and her whispered remoustrance was 
vidreased to a tall, slim young fellow in a light 
suit, The latter’s mobile face, fair hair and 
moustache, and handsome, wirthful grey eyes 
were dimly revealed by the candle that flared 
4nd guttered upon the hall table, 


* All right, Molly,” he remarked, soothingly, 

* T'll glide past the governor's door like a ghost ; 

| I won't get you into any trouble. It’e an awful 

shame, though, that he wou't let me have a latch. 
key of my own.” 

“Yn that case you'd come home with the 
ull,” said Molly, severely. “Get away upstairs 
now, and if its a bite or a sup ye're wantiog 
there's a decanter half full of sherry and some 
sang witches in the cupboard beside the fireplace. 
I put ’em thers meself, hours ago.” 

** Molly, you're a jewel!” exclaimed the late 
one gratefully, as he went up the staircase, boots 
in hand, 

** Sure and hadn’t I ought to be, seeing that I 
came from the Emerald Isle?” ralated Moily, 
with true Irish wit, standing at the foot of the 
staircase, and holding the candle high above her 
head to throw a light upon bis path, and prevent 
him from stumbling and raising an alarm at the 
same time, 


here Molly’s candle and his 
own good luck alike deserted him. One of the 
boots he was carrying suddenly slipped from his 
grasp, and fell upon the landing with a crash and 


the third story. 





Dick Hamilton got on very well till he reached. 





re-echoed througli the quiet house in the stillnesa 
of the night. 

Just my lack,” he muttered as he stooped to 
pick up the boot before beating a quick retreat. 
But the noise had been heard by the very one he 
wished to avoid disturbing. A bedroom door 
flew open, and a atern-looking old man suddealy 
confronted the culprit. 

‘What is the meaning of this, sir?” he de- 
manded, angrily. “ [have told you more than 
once that I will not allow you to return to my 
house at such disgraceful hours. You seem te 
take a delight in disobeying me. One of the 
servan’s must have adiitted you, since you have 
no latch-key, and for that act of disobedience ou 
their part I shall take care to have them tis- 
charged. You are at liberty to go to your room 
now. To-morrow morning we must come te an 
understanding with each other, I cannot and 
will not tolerate your irregular conduct any 
longer.” 

“But, Uncle John——’’ 

“Go to your room, I have nothing more to say 
to you at present,” was the reply, as the owner 
of the grey dressing-gown re-entered bis room 
and closed the door after him with a bang. 
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“ I’ve done ib now, and nu mistake,” reflected 
Diek, when he bad reached his own room and 
devoured several of Molly’s ‘‘ sangwitches.” 

“I expect there'll be an awful lecture in store 
for me at breakfast-time. 1’ll- shield poor Molly, 
atany rate; she shan’t lose her place through 
my clumsiness in dropping that confounded boot. 
tT? Walter and Unele John were not quite so 
strait-laced. io their notions a fellow wouldn't 
be driven to adopt such tactics when he has gone 
in only for a little harmless anausement.” 

When Dick entered the breakfast-room at nine 

‘clock bia elder brother, Waiter Hamilton, who 
had already breakfaated, was reading ihe Times 
for the usual ten minutes before going to. busi- 
ness, A nod was exchanged between them, and 
then Dick made a descent upon the ham and eggs, 

e aware that some extra tinge of stiffuess 
marked his brother’s never very cordial manner 
towards him. 

There was hardly any personal likeness to be 
traced between the two men, Walter Hamilton 
vas only of average height, with dark hair and 
yee, emall regalar features, and mutton-chop 
whiskers, 

He had the neat, formal good ‘looks that fre- 
quently betoken a well-regulated practical nature, 
somewhat narrow, perbaps, and quite devoid of 
imagination, or the least yearning for avything 
out of the beaten track. 

From the time when old John Hamilton, the 
universal provider, whose great warehouses 
rivalled those of Whiteley and Shoolbred, had 
adopted his dead brother's sons and seut them to 
Eton, Walter had always been the good boy and 
Dick the scapegrace, 

Wolter, by his perserving blameless conduct 
and aptitude for study, had won golden opinions 
from all hie masters, while Dick had lived in a 
chronic state of disgrace and punishment. 

Not that he had ever been known to do a mean 


or a cruel thing ; indeed, the weak and the help: | 
yrotector and a champion in Dick. | further escapades of yours are brought under 


less found ; 
ut hie love of mischief had always induced him 
o take the lead in any wild freak or practical 
ke that happened to be going, while he accepted 
the subsequent flogging in proud eilence without 
& groan or a murmur. 

Later on Walter Hamilton had become his 
uncie’s right hand in the management of the 
ast business, in which he already held a share. 

Dick, who had not made up bis mind as to the 
profession he should adopt, went in largely for 
vieasure., Hie uncle required bim to do some office 
work each day from ten till four, but Dick’s desk 

nd stool were frequently without an occupant, 
His eworn ailies, the clerks, were always willing 
to do his work for him, and prevent him from 
getting into a scrape with the two principals, 

It was not the least anvoyance old John 
Hamilton had to bear in connection with his 
younger nephew to see him, in spite of his many 
fail , such a general favourite. 

** Going to work already, old’man {" said Dick, 
as Walter rose from his seat and began to draw 
on his gloves. ‘‘Whabt a sober, plodding in- 


dividual you are! I[f you don’t look out you'll 


grow old without having known what it is to | " 
| the relieved air of one who had done amplo 


be young.” 

“J don’t burn the candle at both ends and 
give myee!f up to idle and expensive amusements,” 
was the cold retort, ‘‘ Business first and pleasure 
afterwards is my motto, Dick. Perhaps it would 
be as well if you were to adopt it on your own 
account.” 

“JT couldn't grind as you do if my life de- 
pended on it,” eaid Dick, despairingly. ‘ I should 
have brain fever before the firat week was over,” 

“Don't be slarmed ; there can be no effect 
without a cause,” said the other, drily. 

“That's a neat way of telling me that I am 
yuile without brains,” replied Dick, good- 
numouredly, “ Well, iv’s only what one might 
expect from 9 brother; and since you've got 
my share as well as your own, you can hardly 
complain,” 

“Uncle John is very much annoyed with you 
for coming home at euch unreasonable hours,” 
continued Waiter. 

Having few failings or temptations of his 
sande ves apt to judge his brother rather 

Srenly. 








“Take my advice and be more cautious for 
the future, or thinge will go very wrong indeed 
with you. If you provoke him much more he 
will throw you over altogether, and I cannot 
always be interceding for you.” 

“T think 1’!| make for the office at once,” re- 
plied Dick, as the door closed behind his brother; 
“the old gentleman cat't bully me before ‘the 
other fellows, and | shall escape for the present, 
1 wonder-——” 

But his wonder was cut’short by the’entrance 
of his uncle, whe bad risen earlier than usual in 
order to intercept bis erring nephew. 

“Which servant let you in last night!” the 
stern iron-grey man inquired briefly, without 
condescending to notice Dick's “ good-morning.” 

“T don’t wish to annoy you, uncle, but ab the 
same time I'd rather not say,” replied that young 
man, firmly. “Since I asked them to sit up for 
me the fault is really mine, and it would not be 
fair to punich them for ft, If I can’t have a 
latch key I mush come home earlier, that's all, I 

romise you it shall not happen again.” 
/ Pesticas experience having tt to John 
Hamilton the impoeeibility of extracting any in- 
formation from Dick against his will he allowed 
the subject to drop for the time being, 

* Mind that it does not happev again,” he said 


impressively. ‘' Now listen:to what I am about | 


to say, nephew Richard, and do as you like after- 
wards, I have paid your debts and put up with 
your irregular conduct and confirmed idleness for 
a long while, but my patience.is nearly exhausted, 
Forbearance beyond a certain point becames mere 
weakness. 

“T will have no drone bees in ry hive, and 
I have not worked hard for you to spend the 
money i have amassed in reckless dissipation, 
You will make up your mind as to the profession 
you wish to adopt within the next three months, 
and I will advance the necessary funds, 

“ Meanwhile, if any more bad debts, or any 


my notice, you will leaye my house at once never 
to re-enter ib, 

“ What I say I mean ; I never indulge in idle 
threate. Unless you wish to be cut off witha 
shilling, and turned ous into the world to shift 
for yourself, you will alter your present course 
of life and become a respectable member of 
society.” 

This epeech had an effect even upon Dick's 
mercurial nature. He was fond of his uncle, too, 
apart from the wealth the old man possessed, 
aud he had no wish to raise a lasting barrier 
between them, 

“T must try to pull up,” he said to himself on 
his way to the detested office, “It’s too bad to 
worry and vex the governor beyond a~vertain 
point, an? I can see that he means mischief this 
time if I get into any more ecrapes, For Kitty's 
sake, I ought to do my best to keep in favour 
with him, apart from other motives, Poor little 
Kitty! Our engagement would put the crown- 
ing touch to all my offences if Uncle John only 
knew of it.” 

Once at the office Dick worked:like a slave, to 
use his own term, till four o’clock ; when with 


penance for past shortcomings, he hailed a passing 
hansom, and was driven rapidly away in the 
direction of Grosvevor-equare, 

“ Adelaide will give me some tea after my 
Inbours,” he thought idiy ; “and the house in 
Grosvenor-equare is far more cheerful than our 
palatial residence, which always remiads me of a 
family vault on a large scale. How Walter and 
Uncle John coftrive to pass so much of their 
time in it I can’t imagine.” 

The pretty drawing-room into which ha was 
presently ushered contained two occupante— 
Adelaide Vernon, Walter Hamilton’s fanceé, and 
the elderly lady, a bishop’s widow, with whom 
she resided, 

Mies Vernon, a tall handsome girl, with au 
olive complexion, latge sleepy dark eyes, and 
coils of raven-black hair, fastened by a silver 
dagger, gave Dick a cordial greeting. There 
was a certain languid high-bred grace about all 





her movements that rendered them subtly fas- 
cinating. Only the few people whd knew her 
well, however, detected her utter want of con- | 


sideration for the feelings or the well-being of 
others, while the refined imsolence of look and 
tone that she frequentiy assumed went far 
towards provicg that high-breeding and good- 
breeding are not always one and the same, 

Walter Hamiiton had met her in society 
previous to the death of her mother, Lady 
Vernon.” Secretly ambitious to "marry someone 
higher in rank than himself he had wooed the 
stately beautifal girl, and she, in return, had 
Willingly accepted his offer of marriage.” Ii 
Walter required birth and high-breeding in a 
wife Miss Vernon, whose income was & very 
small one, ardently longed for a rich husband! 
Their engagement met with old John Hamilton’e. 
cordial approval, and they were to be married a: 
soon as the term of mourniog for Adelaide's 
mother should have expired. “In the meantime 
she had taken up her abode with Mrs. Thoroli, 
the bishop’s widow aforesaid, and Dick, glad ‘ 
escape from the dreariness of the Hamilton 
ménage, was a frequent visitor. 

** Well, bad boy!” she exclaimed playfully, 
as Dick seated himself beside her, after paying 
due respect to Mrs, Thorold, “so you are in 
diegrace again. People who go home at oue 
o'clock in the morning should be careful not t 
drop boots on the landing.” 

“ Walter has been here already telling tales,” 
said Dick, plaintively. “ Now call that 
horribly mean of bien, hope you defended me in 
my absence,” 

“The most eloquent pleader could hardly 
‘whitewash’ euch an old offender,” was the 
laughing reply. Adelaide Vernon was not at al! 
sure that she did not like Dick—-handsome, 
debonaire Dick—a great deal better than his 
staid elder brother. But then Dick was a rolliag 
atone, who would never gather any moss; and, 
though his erratic goings on amused and in- 
terested her, she remained firm in her allegiacce 
te Walter, who bade fair to become a million:ire 
after his uncle’s death. Sally Brass liked poor 
Dick Swiveller much after the same fashion. 

“Td only been spendiag tho evening with 
some barristers of my scquaintance,” he cx- 
plained. ‘We went to the Criterion first, aud 
then we adjourned to their chambers for a litt!e 
supper.” 

“T expecb the supper consisted chie§ 
wiue and cigars,” said Adelaide. A lady visitor 
was absorbing Mrs. Fhorold’s attention, and pre- 
vented her from being scandalired by the young 
man's frank revelations, 

“Not altogether,” continued Dick ; " there 
were both solids and liquids on the table. [+ 
was a very cosy little affair, but I had to pay 
dearly for it this morning. Uncle John informed 
me, at tlie close -of a long lecture, that 
any more freaks of mine, coming under the notice 
of his respectable eyes, wil! result in hi 
giving me the sack at once, However, Iam to 
decide upon some profession within the next 
three months.” 

“Tf he does anything sufficiently bad to make 
Mr. Hamilton disinherit him Walter will be th« 
sole heir,” was the thought that darted through 
Adelaide Vernon’s mind, 

Hers was a cold and calculativg nature. 

“ What profession have you fixed upon!” she 
said aloud. 

“T baven’t fixed upon any,” replied Dick 
airily ; “ tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, I care about 
as much for one as the other. If I have any pre- 
ference it is for the travelling tinker’s life, since 
it combines ease aud varied experience without 
entailing much responsibility.” 

“Unless you ruin someone's kettle in trying 
to mend it,” said Adelaide. 

She liked, to jest with Dick, but she 
never pave him any earnest womanly advice, or 
made any effort to check him in his wild career. 

Dick drank his tea and ate his slice of pound 
cake. Theu—feeling ashamed tostay any longer 
-—-he took leave of Adelaide Vernon and Mrs. 
Thorold, and went atraight to the club, 

He dined there after a modest fashion, locked 
in at the theatre for an hour Jater on, and amezec 
the entire household by reaching home jurt a: 
the clocks were striking eleven. 

“If I go on Iimprcving at this rapid rate I 
shall reach perfection by a short eut,” was bie 
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last reflection before falling asleep to dream that 
he had married Kitty, and that they were 
trudgiog round the country on their wedding 
tour in the respective capacities of a travelling 
sinker and a fortuze-teller, 


wee 


CHAPTER Ii. 


‘Dice Hamavron fulfiiled his office duties on the 
following day in a steady, plodding manner that 
caused the clerks to lay their heads together and 
wonder what had come to him. 

He must be in disgrace with his uncle, they 
opined, or he would not sit there guill-driving 
hour after hour when he bas never before been 
known to work save by fits and starts, 

When the hand of the dusty-faced office clock 
pointed to four Dick threw down his pen with a 
gasp of relief and went away, humming an air 
from one of Balfe’s operas, ; 

He did not charter a hansom this time, but 
walked quickly on till he came to a poor, but 
fairly reapectable street leading out of the Strand. 
His loud knock at the door of a somewhat 
super iomlooking house was. answered by a plump 
little woman with whom he seemed to be very 
well sequainted, 

After exchanging a brisk fire of nontense with 

er Dick sprang lightly upstairs, 

The door of a room on the second floor opened 
quickly, as if someone had been on the 
lvokout for him, and a small, pretty girl 
ran out to meet him wich an exclamation of 
lelight, 

Daddy, he's come!” she cried, gladly. “I 
knew he would, and he can etay till it is time 
for you to go to the theatre. Won't that be 
delightfult Tea’s quite ready, Dick, and I’ve 
made, such @ splendid cake in honour of your 
arrival,” 

“Sure it isn’ heavy?” said Dick, pro- 
vokingly, placing his arm round her slim waist 
and kissing her fondly, as together they entered 
the little sitting-room, the occupant of which 
arose from his chair and laid aside bis pipe to 
welcome the visitor. 

If the well-worn furniture of the room bespoke 
the poverty of its inmates there were many signs 
of good taste and ekilful contrivance to be 
discerned in it. 

Cheap eugravinge of world-renowned pictures 
hung upon the walls ; antimacassars and preity 
inexpensive cretoune helped to cover the faded 
chairs, while books and papers were scattered 
about in every corner. .The table in the centre 
of the room was spread for tea, and a vase holding 
wild flowers stood on the damask cloth. 

Ernest Lambert, the actor, who with his 
daughter Kitty rented the second floor apart- 
ments in question, was an elderly man with grey 
hair and a pensive kindly face, that time and 
trouble alike had helped to furrow. 

He had never made much headway in his pro- 
feasion ; for, although he did not lack histrionic 
‘alent he had none of the push and the self- 
confidence that help to attract notice and obtain 
success for their owner. 

_ Bis fine, sensitive nature had been against him 
in gome respects ; and now, in the declive of life, 
ne was glad to take any minor part offered to 
him by a manager in return for a very modest 
SAL . 

_Kitty Lambert, the actor's only child, was a 
girl of seyeuteen. She had a small, well-de- 
eloped figure, and brown hair that clustered 
round her head in short wavy curls, making her 
look nob unlike a pretty boy. 

_ Her great limpid blue eyes, flashing gleams of 
ieflance or tenderness at will, were shaded by 
cong curving lashes, and her somewhat large, but 
frm and dimpled mouth displayed the pearly 
ceeth within, 

_ Kitty was nob an actress, Ip had been her 
‘ather’s wish that she ehould not follow his 
profession, and she had reluctantly renounced 
her dream of one day becoming a “star ” ab his 
request, 

_ She looked after home, and having » penchant 
tor scribbling she filled up her spare time by 


frequently found acceptance ; the money she 
received for her work helping to swell the Lam- 
berts’ scanty income, 

A uick-tempered, warm-hearted, lovable 
girl, inclined to be thoughtless and wilful, Kitty 
domineered over those she cared most for like 
some little emprese, 

Dick Hamilton had fallen in love with ber on | 
the occasion of their first meeting, when he had | 
assisted her ever a dangerous croesing., After | 
that he had contrived to waylay her from time 
to time, always treating her with the moet 
chivalrous respect, until Kitty, who wae candour 
personified, made the affair known to her 
father. 

It took Dick some time to convince the old 
actor his intentions towards Kitty were really 
honourable and above, suspicion ; but when he 
had once succeeded in doing co Ernest Lambert 
placed no hindrance in the way of the engage- 
ment for which the young man pleaded, 

He could not find it in his heard to thwart 
Kitty, or to take tho sunshine from her life by 
depriving her of her lover. It annoyed him to 
know their engagement must, for the present, 
remain & secret, 

Dick had explained to him the necessity for 
caution and prudence, if his prejudiced relatives 
were not to be. off:mded beyond all hope of 
forgiveness, 

But, although the actor had consented to the 
engagement, a secret marriage was oue of tie 
things he steadily refused to permit, 

“ Did you have a pleasant day in the country 





yesterday ¢” inquired Dick, as they took their 
places at the tea-table after the old-fashioned 
style. “I thought about you both while I was- 
grinding away in the office, and didn’t I wish that 
I had been able to go with you.” 

“Poor feliow !” said Kitty, ian a sympathetic 
tone. ‘I think-your people treat you very badly, 
Dick, Yes, we had a lovely time, didn’t: we, 
daddy? It was so nice to see the fresh green 
fields, and to pick one’s own flowers, instead of 
buying them done up in tight half-faded bunches, 
When { ora in the country [ don’t wonder why 
the posts have so much to say about epring 
delights.” 

“ Yes, lamb ecntlets, green peas, early cucum- 
bers, and that sort of thing,’’ remarked Dick, with 
a miechievous gleam in his grey eyes. “They all 
come together at this time, of year, and they are 
delightful, especially the cutlets.” 

Kitty darted a glance of withering scorn at 
her matter-of-fact lover. 

‘'The poets were not gourmands,” she said, 
severely, ‘and you know very wel! that I. was 
not alluding to such thiogs, Dick, You don’t 
deserve to hear our good news after such a speech, 
and yet 1 must tell you, because I cau’t keep it to 
myself any longer. Father has got an engage- 
ment atthe Adelphi, a better one than he has 
had before for a long while.” 

**T am very giad to hear it,” said Dick, heartily. 

“You must allow me to congratulate you, sir, 
upon this piece of good fortune. I’m sure that 
you really deserve it.” 
* Well, I don’t know about that,” replied the 
actor, with a smile; “but I’m glad to get it, 
nevertheless, and, since the characteris one that 
I feel ab home in, the task of impersonating it 
will be really a pleasure,” 

Kitty’s father accepted his lowly lot with so 
much econtentmeut—he was so patient under dis- 
appointment, so grateful for any small success 
that fell to his share—-that Dick Harailton eome- 
times regarded hina with a feeling ofrespectfulawe. 
Such men when they die leave the world all the 
richer and the better for their having once lived 
mm 1b. 

-“]T wonder which réi¢ would suit me best if I 
were to take to the stage,” Dick remarked, pre- 
sently. “Kitty, child, can you help me to a 
profession? 1’ve only three months allowed me 
in which to make up my mind.” 

And then he acquainted his listeners with the 
incident of the supper y, and the ‘ wigging”’ 
from his uncle that had followed it. Kitty's 
pretty face wore rather a grave look at the con- 
elusion, and she did not offer any suggections, 

“ Your unele is quite rightin wishing you to 








writing stories and bright little articles that 


make the best use of your time, Mr. Hamilton,” 


eaid the actor, quietly. “The years that come 
between twenty and thirty, in my opicion, form 
the best part of a man’s life, They are tull of 
fresh, vigorous strongth, and if we waste them we 
cannot retrieve the lost, opportunities later on.” 

“And time is money,” put in Kitty, senten- 
tiously. 

“I wish my. tailor would only think so,” re- 
sponded Dick, cheerfully. “I'd get him to.take 
come. of my idle hours then in payment of ‘the 
bill he is always worryiug me about. Seriously, 
though, I am going to please everybody by tura- 
ing over a new leaf, and looking after my own 
interests, Now, about the profession, What de 
you say to the army, Kitty ¢” 3 

“TI think you would look My nice in uni- 
form,” said Kitty, musingly. ' Oh, how I should 
like to gee you in the Guards! But there fs the 
examination, Dick ; that has to come first, you 
know.” 

"IT ahould squeeze through somehow, with the 
help of & fiist-rate coach,” was the confident reply ; 
“and once in the service Uncle John would 
look upon meas a made man. Waller would be 
nowhere when Major-General Hamilton appeared 
upon the ecene, 

“ He’s a General already, Kitty,” raid the actor 
quaintly, as he rose and put on his coat. ‘ Pro- 
motion must be very rapidin the army. Good 
night, child, Now, Mr, Hamilton, sre you 
ready /” bee : 

“Coming, sir,” cried Dick, who had lingered 
behind to bestowa parting kiss upon Kitty, who 
clung to his arm and whispered softly ; 

“Try to keep right, dear, for my sake, and 
don’t do anything more to vex your uucle,” 

“You may trust me; I really am going to re- 
form this time, little woman,’ was the esrnest 
reply ; and then, having watched her lover, and 
her father go down the street together, Kitty got 
out her desk, and wrote industriously for the 
next two hours at a love-story ; her own un- 
finished lovye-atory runniog through her mind like 
an undercurrent all the while, 

Parting from the actor at the corner of tae 
street Dick went home, little dreaming of the 
reception in atore for him there. 

He was cuite sincere in his resolve to turn over 
a new leaf, but sometimes when wild oats 
have been sown with a libera! hand the harvest 


” 


springs up unexpectedly, just as we are try-. 


ing to make some better use of the ground, 
and euch proved to be the case with Dick 
Hauuilton, 

Six months before he kad been persuaded into 
buying a horse which the dealer aseured him was 
well worth the large sum demanded for it. Dick, 
who piided himself on his knowledge of horse- 
flesh, of which he knew very little, few ‘nto s 
passion on discovering the showy bay mare to be 
faulty from shoulder to fetlock. 

The horee-dealer bad refused to acknowledge 
the faults, or to take anything off the original 
price, and Dick, in consequence, had declined 
payment, 

That very afternoon, directly Dick had 
left: his uncle’s office, the man put in an appear- 
ance there while under the influence of drink, and 
demanded to see the principal. 

While waiting to be admitted to the inver 
sanctum where the head of the firm received 
visitors he aired his grievance {o the clerks in uo 
measured language. , 

Old John Hamilton, stung tothe quick by this 
huwiliation aud annoyance of Dick's causing, paid 
the horse-dealer exactly what he asked, without 
making any protest, and got rid of him as quickly 
as possible, But his hand trembled as he signed 
the cheque, for he had never been known to break 


his word, and in accordance with what he 


had said only yesterday Dick muat uow be cent 


adrift. 


Both John Hamilton and his nephew Walter, 


who, to do him justice, was very sorry for what 
had occurred, were in the dining-room when Dick 
got home, awaiting his arrival. 


Walter had triad to put in a plea for his 


brother, but the old merchant had silenced him 
peremptorily, and he knew that iron will was not 
lightly to be tampered with. 


“What is the matter!” inquired Dich, 
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giancing from one troubled face to the other, in 
all amazement, 

“Not much, as considered from your point 
of view,” replied bis uncle, sarcastically, “ since 
you sre in the habit of taking everything lightly. 
That is your receipted bill, Richard. It is the 
last that I shall ever have the pleasure of hand- 
ing to you. You remember what I told you 
would happen if any more debts of your contract- 
Ing were brought under my notice? The caution 
waa given only yeeterday, and to-day another 
debt has been flaunted in my face in the most 
shameless manner. I have paid it, and now you 
will oblige me by leaving my house ae soon as you 
have packed up your personal belongings, and 
never dare to re-enter it while I live,” 

Dick glanced at the paper just handed to him 
by hie uncle, and hie face grew deathly pale 
os he realised the eerious nature of the situa- 
tion. 

“Allow me to remind you, sir,” he said, 
guietly, “that the debt in queetion was con- 
tracted previous to the warning | received from 
you yesterday. It was not a fair debt either, 
since the horse turned out to be a wretched ecrew, 
and it was my intenticu to contest the dealer's 
claim.’ 

“Tt makes ne roatter when it was contracted,” 
retorted the old man, fiercely, “My words to 
you were to the effect that you should leave 
my house a disinherited man if any other 
debte came to my knowledge, irrespective of time 
or date. Perhaps your horse-dealing friends will 
help you to earn a ‘iving now that you are thrown 
upon your own resources, I have done my 
utmost for you, I have given you a splendid 
education. I would have helped you to a profes 
sion, aud well you have rewarded me. Had I 
thrown ihe money that I have spent upon you 
ont into the street it could hardly bave brought 
me lees pleasure or profit.’ 

A nervous contraction passed over Dick's fair, 
handsome face as these bitter words fell upon his 
ear, and his grey eyes wore a troubled expres- 
sion. 

He was too proud to plead for the forgiveness 
that he knew would not be granted to him, but 
conscience forced him to recognise the truth con- 
tained in his uncle's statement, and he felt 
reluctant to leave the man who had been ic him 
a secoud father under such painful auspices. 

“Won't you shake haade with me before I go, 
Uncle John?” he said, rather wistfully, “I 
know that I have made you a very poor return 


for all your kindness, and yet, believe me, I sm | 


not altogether ungrateful for it, or for what you 
would bave done for me bad I behaved differently, 
I shall never trouble you again, since you have 
thought proper to disown me, but don’t let us 
pert ill friends.” 

“Go at once; Ferguson will help you with 
your packing,” replied John Hamilton, ignoring 
Dick's outstretched hand, and turning away 
from him ashe spoke. ‘I have but one nephew 


now, and I shall never acknowledge any other. | 


{ regard you in the light of a bad, a very bad, 
investment, As to your gratitude, I can hardly 
be expected to believe in that, since it has 
never taken a practical form, and the sooner 
you are out of my house the octter I shall like 
it ” 


Without another word Dick turned to depart, 
and hie brother went out after him. 

When the door had closed behind them John 
Hamilton flung himeelf into a chair and hid his 
worn face in hia hands. He had adhered firmly 
to bis Spartan pricciples ; he had given way to 
no fond, sentimental wesknesas, and yet the 
ecapegrace he had just sent adrift was still a 
thousand times dearer to him than the good 
dutiful nephew who had aever given him an 
hour’s uneasiness, It ought not to be so, he told 
himself angrily, but he could not root out his 
love for Dick, although it seemed like an injustice 
directed against Walter. 

Dick bundled his belongings together in less 
than au hour, and took hia departure from the 
home of his youth and early manhood, refusing 
to accept a cheque that Walter wished to press 
upon bim, 

Consternation and woe 


reigned supreme 


throughout the household when once it became 
geverally known that he wae “ going for good.” 

“ Shure, an’ he was the best-hearted bhoy in 
the world,” sobbed Molly, the housemaid, while 
she buried her face in one of Dick's discarded 
coats, redolent of cigar-smoke and the latest 
fashionable perfume. “I'll keep the ould coat to 
remind me of him, that I will, But it’s the 
masther who ought to be well ashamed of him- 
self for esnding his own nephew away widout a 
penny by raison of hie being a little wild. That’s 
a quare way to go to work to make a better man 
of him, I'm thinking.” 

John Hamilton had an interview. with his 
lawyer on the following day, and made an im- 
portant alteration in his will. Perbaps that 
scene with his nephew aud the subsequent suffer- 
ing it entailed upon him helped to sap the old 
man’s remaining stregth. He was taken suddenly 
ill about a week after Dick'e departure, and he 
died before a doctor could be summoned. To the 
last his thoughts were centred upon the ecape- 
grace, 

“T won't break my word, Walter,” he said, 
feebly to the nephew who was supporting his 
head. “J won't leave your brother so much as a 
penny, but when I am gone, promise me that you 
will help him instead. Don’t leb him come to 
want, and tell him that before I died I freely 
forgave him all his wild, wrong-headed actions 
in the past. Promise me that you will help poor 
Dick liberally ; you will be too rich to miss a few 
thausands, Walter.” 

Walter gave the required promise, and then, 
with Dick’s name still upon his lips, old Jobn 
Hamilton passed quietly away to join the great 
majority. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue tidings of his uncle’s sudden death caused 
Dick to experience a great deal of sorrow and 
remorse—feelings that, in his case, werein no wire 
connected with filthy lucre. 

That angry parting when he had last seen the 
old man alive preyed upon bie mind, and troubled 
him beyond measure. It was some consolation 
| to learn from Walter that he had been forgiven 
| at the final moment, but hé made no reply when 
bis brother alluded to the dead man's wish that 
his dieloherited nephew should be provided for 
by the one to whom he had left the bulk of his 
evormous fortune. 

It was not pleasant for Dick to kuow that he 
| was dependent upon his brother for the mere 
necessaries of life, apart from ite luxuries ; the 
idea of being a pensioner upon another person’s 
bounty must always carry some disagreeable 
associations with it. To be an independent 
legatee is far more agreeable, 

**T shall attend the funeral,” he said, moodily, 
" but I shall not be present when the will is read. 
Uncle John has left me out in the cold, and I 
| won't sit there to be branded as a black sheep by 
ail the well-to-do Pharisees who are sure to 
muster strong upon such an occasion. Jack 
Tdle will keep in the background, while William 
Goodchilé goes to the front to receive the reward 
of merit.” 

“I thought it wae Francis,” rejoined Walter, 
with « smile. 

Jack or Francis, it’s all the same,’’ was the 
| re y. “He never did any good for himeelf, 
| and so there's a strong family likeness between 

us.” 
Walter Hamilton experienced a strange, plea- 
gaat sense of power and authority as the 
contents of his late uncle’s will were gradually 
unfolded for the benefit of a great many 
attentive listeners, Did ever anyone have a 
more attentive audience than a lawyer engaged 
in readiag a will to a number of interested 








' 


persone | 
John Hamilton had provided for all his old 
servants, beside leaving large sums of money to 


varicus charitable institutions, The whole of 
auy reservation to his ‘‘good and dutiful 
nephew” Walter Hamilton. Dick's name was 
not even mentioned ; he had been cut off with- 
| out so much as the proverbial shilling. 








bis colossal business, however, was left without ! 


Those present regarded the young man u 
whom so much wealth and responsibiity 
suddenly devolved with respectful wonder and 
quiet envy, but one and all felt sorry for poor 
Dick. 

It annoyed Walter, even in the first flush of 
his new prosperity, to perceive the sympathy 
lavished upon the absent and disinherited scape- 
grace. Relatives, friends, clerks alike shared in 
the feeling of commiseration, and as for the old 
housekeeper, to whom the dead man bad given 
an annuity of sixty pounds, the ungrateful old 
creature sat down and wept, because “ Poor dear 
Master Dick hadn’t got so much as the money to 
buy a mourning rivg with.” 

“Tt wae my uncle's wish that I should make 
some provision for my brother,” Walter explained 
in his usual terse, concise manner, “It is hardly 
necessary for me to add that it is-my intention 
to fulfil that wish at the earliest opportunity, 
But for some irregularity of conduct, into whick 
I need not enter at the present moment, Richard 
would not have been diainherited, and I do not 
consider that our deceased uncle was guilty of 
any harshness or want of forbearance towards 
his younger nephew.” ; 

There was nothing more to be said elthér for 
or against the will. People cannot afford to 
querrel with Dives when there is no personal 
motive in question, and Walver Hamilton entered 
upon the possession of his new property amid 
general congratulations. 

He was really anxious to do something for 
Dick without loss of time, and a liberal offer 
was shaping iteelf out in his mind when an 
incident came under his notice that tended to 
dispel all the practical interest he was about to 
evince in his brother's welfare, 

Walking down the Strand one day he caught 
sight of Dick on ahead, accompanied by a young 
girl. The two were evidently on familiar terme 
with each other and Dick was talking earnestly to 
hie pretty, well-dressed companion. Presently they 
went into a shop to make some trifling purchase. 
When they came out again Dick was carrying 
the girl’s basket, and after another glance at the 
tempting shop windows they turned dowa aside 
street and vanished from sight, 

“T wonder what fresh trouble that wretched 
boy is brewing for himself now,” thought Walter, 
angrily. “I gave him credit for having kept 
clear of love affairs thus far, The girl is pretty 
and lady-like, but she may have designs upon 
Dick, while her antecedents may be the reverse 
of desirable. I must ascertain who ard what she 
is before I offer him any help.” 

When business hours were over Walter Hamil- 
ton went to the hotel at which Dick was staying, 
aud found that young gentleman in the act of 
enjoying a cigar and a split sods, while he pe- 
rused the pages of the St. /ames's Gazette, 

"Dick, Lsaw you in the Strand this morning 
with a young woman,"’ he began, after a few pre- 
limivary remarks. ‘‘I hope you are not drifting 
into any foolish entanglement. It is much easier 
to get into such things than to get out of them 
again, you know.” 

Dick's fair face flashed hotly. 

 You’re worse than a private detective,” he 
retorted, ‘I don’t interfere with your love 
affairs, and you have no right to pry into mine. 
Do you want the love-makivg as well as the 
money to beall on your side, you dog-in-the- 
manger !” 

‘“T want to feel sure that you are not doing 
anything calculated to disgrace the family,’ was 
the quiet reply. “To love-making, carried out 
in # proper manner, between suitable persons, I 
have not the slightest objection, as you are 
aware; but your behaviour, Dick, has been so 
erratic, not to sey unsatisfactory, that I could 
hardly belp feeling suspicious when I saw you 
with a female companion. If there is nothing 
wrong in question, why should you wish to keep 
your acquaintance with ber a secret from me?” 

‘* Right or wrong, I am not bound to tell yor 
everything,”’ said Dick, rather sullenly. 

“Tf you refuse to tell me I shall wash my 
hands of you altogether,” Walter anewered, 
sternly. “I always thought you weak, Dick, 
but I did not give you credit for being wicked- 
That girl——” 
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"Js a good, honest, well-bred girl, fib to be 
placed on w level with Adelaide Vernon,” cried 
the other. ‘“‘Jf you venture to say one word 
against her we ehall quarrel, Walter. I may as 
well tell you now as later on, although I had 
wished to keep my secret a little longer, from 
motives of policy ; we are engaged to be married, 
and she is my fiancée,” 

‘* Indeed |” remarked Walter Hamilton, with 
a curious contraction of his thin, flexible lips, 
“ May I inguire what position in life your flancés 
occupies, and what family connections your 
marriage will enteil upon you 3" 

‘Her father is an actor, and Kitty looks after 
the house, and writes for some of the magaziner,” 
explained Digk, conscious that the Lamberts 
would not find favour in his brother's sight owing 
to their want of social status. ‘‘ They are very 
nice people, Walter, immensely superior to the 
position they occupy. When you know them you 
will acknowledge as much, and Kitty will make 
me an excellent little wife. When once we are 
married I mean to settle down into a sober, hard- 
working fellow, so the ceremoney cannot take 
place too soon.” 

‘* Will you meet me at Mr, Pierrepoint’s office 
to-morrow morning at ten o’clock?” Walter in- 
quired, suavely, quite ignoring the fact of his 
srother’s engagement, ‘I want to do what I can 
for you in accordance with Uncle John’s wish, 
and, unless you choose to stand in your own 
ight, Dick, I daresay we shall be able to arrive 
ab an awicable conclusion.” 

“All right, I'll be there,” responded Dick, 
vexed to think Walter attached so little im- 
portance to his engagement that he had not even 
made a comment upon it, Walter went away 
soon after the interview had been arranged be- 
tween them, and each experienced a feeling of 
relief on being rid of the other ; brotherly love 
between the two men was certainly at a dis- 
count, 

Far from being indifferent to Dick’s engege- 
ment, however, Walter Hamilton was profoundly 
annoyed by it, and he wanted time to devire 
some plan for bringing it to an end, 

About to raise the tone of the family himself 
by marrying one of the aristocracy, it exasperated 
him beyond measure to reflect that Dick was 
doing his beat to degrade it, by promising to wed 
the daughter of a poor actor. What would 
Adelaide Vernon say should the disgraceful news 
ever reach her ears / 

Not that the Hamiltons had much to boast of 
ia the matter of family. They had always been 
solid, well-to-do, middle-class people, who, with 
some few exceptions, had made their money in 
trade. Nevertheless, they were all great 
sticklers for caste, and they had a certain posi- 
tion to maintain in epciety. Dick’s contemplated 
mésclliance was therefore calculated to fill his 
brother’s soul with indignation and diegus*. 

“ What help I uffer him must be purely con- 
ditional,” Walter Hamilton reflected, when 
dining by himself in solitary state that night. 
Even Uncle John would not wish me to en- 
courage Dick in- making a Jow marriage that 
would very likely end in the Divorce Court, I 
faney my offer will be large enough to tempt 
him, and, if so, it will not be the firat time that 
Mammon has gained the victory cver Love.” 

_ Dick contrived to be ten minutes behind time 
‘2 reaching Mr, Pierrepoint’s office on the fullow- 
ing morning, just to maintain an attitude of 
independence. Walter made no comment upon 
his want of punctuality, though; aad Mr, 
Pierrepoint, the family lawyer, after a brief salu- 
tation, sat back in his leather chair, and waited 
for proceedings to commence between his cliente. 

“Mr. Pierrepoiot and I have been talking the 
matter over, Dick,” said his brother ; “and he 

nsiders that the « fier I am about to make you 
is a fair and a reasouable one, so far as the pecu- 
uiary aspect of it is concerned. With the reat 
he has nothing whatever to do. - Since Uncle 
John made no provision for you in his will I am 
prepared to offer you asum amounting totwenty 
thousand pounds, or a share in the business 
representing the same value, Your disivclina- 
tion for business has induced me to give you this 
alternative, If you prefer to receive the money 
it shall be placed to your account at once, but, 








in either case, my offer is accorapanied by a con- H 


dition.” 

‘‘Ab, there is always a ‘but’ in the back- 
ground,” remarked Dick, sarcastically, ‘‘ What 
does your condition consist of? It must be a 
very big pill, indeed, if so much gold cannot 
induce me to swallow it,” 

** Before recsiving the sum mentioned you 
must give me your word of honour that you will 
abandon al) thoughts of the unsuitable marriage 
with the daughter of an actor that you contem- 
p'ate making,” continued tie other, rather ner- 
vously. Dick’s temper was apt at times to fame 
out 80 quickly, ‘“‘If you persist in taking such 
& false step I ehall give you no assistance what. 
ever, Be reasonable for once, Dick, and don’t 
ruin your life at the turning-point by a wroag 
decision. Fortune and prosperity await you on 
the one hand, poverty and an endless succession 
of squalid ills and vain regrets—the fruits of an | 
unequal match—are ranged upon the other. 
What is a pretty face iv comparison with wealth 
and a successful career }’’ 

Or a girl’s broken heart, when a man’s selfish 
pride is in question!” said Dick, with a bitter 
laogh, “ The figures certainly had an imposing 
sound, but you knew when you named them that 
your offer was a safe one, that I should reject it 
without a moment’s hesitation. You are a 
capital man of business, Walter.” 

“I made the offer ia all sincerity,” rejoined 
his brother; “and I thought you would have 
just sense enough to accept it. As for the girl 
herself, people oelonging to that class usually 
regard pecuniary compensation as a fair equiva- 
lent for any sentimental grievance.” 

* Of course, all the fine feeling is monopolised 
by those belonging to the upper classes,” observed 
Dick, “They run away with their grooms, and 
they write scandalous paragraphs about their 
own relatives for the society journals in return 
for money ; but still, the fine feeling is theirs all 
the same, 

“ Being only a commoner, I claim the right to 
act ina different manner, If I wished to break 
faith with my jiencée I should do so right out, 
and not insult her by offering her s cheque 
instead of marriage. 

*T love her far too well to do anything of the 
kind ; but had I ceased to care for her, were she 
old and ugly instead of young and pretty, having 
ounce promised to make her my wife, not all the 
wealth stored up in your wareboures would 
terapt me to break my promise.” 

“You deliberately refuse to accept my offer, 
then {”’ said Walter, calmly, ‘ Well, if you pre- | 
fer romance to common sense there is no help for 
it, ’ 

‘* Your own sense of honour should surely tell 
you that there is no other course open to me,” 
rejoined Dick, who was fast losing his temper. 
“ Had you really wished to benefit me you would 
not have burdened your offer of help with such a 
condition.” 

“*T cannot strain my sense of honour to meet 
the requirements of the case in point,” was the 
unruffied reply, “TI will do nothing to help ona 
marriage that I disapprove of so strongly. 





? 








Legally Iam not bound to give you a farthing, 
and since you refuse to fall in with my wishes 
the moral claim you have upon me is considerably 
weakened, I caunot waste any more time 
in trying to change your decision ; I must be | 
going.” } 

“You may go to Jericho if you like, without 
takings return ticket,” said Dick, angrily. 

“Ob, come, come, this ie a very bad termina- 
tion to what chould have been a satisfactory 
interview,” interposed the lawyer, in a tone of 
remonstrance. "Sit down again gentlemen, 
and let us see if we cannot ¢ffect a compromise.” 

“IT won’t hear of such a thing!” thundered 
Dick. 

“ Neither will J,” said Walter. "You may 
look upon my offer as still open to you, Lick, 
if you care to reconsider your decision, Other- | 
wire I shall nov help you by so much as a five. | 
pound note, while your marriage will effect a | 
complete separation between us, I wish you both 
good-morning.” | 

He went away, leaving Dick and the lawyer | 
still facing each other fn perfect silence, 








Mr. Pierrepoint was a little, chubby-faced, grey 
haired man, not unlike an elderly cherub rather 
the woree for wear; but if his expression was 
“childlike and bland,” very little escaped the 
notice of his keen, twinkling, dark eyes, 

“ You’ve made a nice bonfire of your prospects 
in life, master Dick,” he remarked. consoling}y ; 
“and all for the sake of a woman, Dear me, 
how foolish you young men are,”’ 

“Could I, as a man of honour, have acted 
otherwise?” inquired Dick, “Mind, I am 
not going to pay you six-and-elghtpence for the 
answer.” 

“Well, speaking ss a private !ndividual, I 
cannot blame you, although from a professional 
point of view your conduct is much to be 
deplored, 

“I formed my estimate of your character some 
time ago, and I must aay that Ishould have been 
disappointed in you had you accepted your 
brother’s prudent, bub somewhat unfeeling, 
terms, 

“T wish, for your own sake, that you had not 
become acquainted with this—young persov. 
Since you have promised to marry her, thong) 
you could hardly refuse to do so without beiog 
guilty of a mean and dishonourable action, Whas 
are you going to do now that you have fallen out 
with your brother #” 

“YT hardly know,” said Dick, thoughtfully. 
“T roust get employment of some kind as socn 
as possible, A profession is as mnch out of my 
reach now as the moon.” 

“You know something of office work,” cou 
tinued the lawyer ; “and I happeu to be in want 
of avother clerk. I can oifer you a desk in my 
office, and a salary of a hundred and fifty to 
atart with. That would keep your head above 
water till something better turned up for you, 
if you choose to accept it.” Semerg 

“T shall ‘be only too glad to accept it,’ saict 
Dick, gratefully, “ At the end of a week I shall 
be ready to commence my new duties,” 

“And what do you want that week for)” 
inquired Mr, Pierrepoint. 

“Tam going to get married,’ was the brief 
reply. see 

“Ah, well, a wilful man must have his way,’ 
said the man of law, with » shrug. ‘'T shall 
not allow you any special privileges, remember, 
and you will be placed on the same footing with 
the other clerks, Above all, you must learn to 
be punctual,” 

Dick expressed his willingness to submit to 
Mr, Pierrepoint’s rules, and then the employer 
and the employed parted for the time being. 
With the excitement of the interview still stroug 


| upon him Dick hurried away in the direction of 


the Lamberts’ lodgings, 

“Well, Dick, are you a rich man?” said 
Kitty, as he entered the little sitting-room with 
a cloud on his usually bright, careless face. 

‘No, Kitty,” he replied; “but I om 4 free 
one, and that is better still, Wecan get married 
to: morrow without asking anyone’s pleasure, and 
I can work for you and myvel! with o feeling of 
proud indeperdence,” 

“You have quarrelled with your brother, 
said the actor, quietly. 

“ Ob, Dick, dear, what made you do it?” cried 
Kitty. “ Was it our engagement that displeased 
him }” : 

‘Never mind,” rejoined her lover. ‘You 
are worth more to mo than allthe gold in the 
world, Kitty. I’ve got a situation, thiok of 
that, and I’m going to begin work next week. 
Why, you dear little gocse, thore’s nothing to cry 
about,” 

“T don’t know whether I'm most glad or 
sorry to think how much I have coat you,” sobbed 
Kitty. bap: 

“ But he will not be permitted to!ose by it in the 
end,” ssid her father, warmly. “ Mr. Hamilton, 
I can never thank you enough for remaining 
constant to my child under such trying circum 
stances. If--—” 

“ Not another. word,” interpozed Dick, as he 
threw hie arm round the girl’s clender waist 
“ Kitty, stop erying at once, ard Lambert, give 
me your hand ; you, ab least, are not ashamed to 
own me, and, for the future, we three will ciok 
or swim together,” 
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CUAPTER IV 


Av the first oneet Walter Hamilton was vexed | 


ppointed because his brother refused to 
himself of the large sum of money offered to 
reason of the accompanyiug condition 
so distasteful to the disinherited man. 
t afters time Walter began to feel rather 
t that Dick had not accepted the twenty 
susand pounds onee placed within his reach. 
+ was eolarging his busine remises, building 
: arehouses, increasing his stock 
% branches to it, for the benefit of 
mere reufred all the ready money at 
tieposal to carry ovt so many improvements 
alterations, and the more he gained the more 
seemed to want. 
e portion y eet eside for Dick had 
i swallowed up with the rest, and be would 
2 been placed in an awkward predicament had 
brother remained siugie, and taken him at bis 
rd by coming forward to demand the twenty 
ousand pounds. 
At) the end of six months from the time « 
cle’a death Walker Hamilton’s long-deferred 
rriage Adelaide Vernon took place 
\e insisted upon 2 fashiousble wedding and 
bridesmaids, and she would take no denial. 
®, Sir Wilfred Vertion, gave the bride 
nd the Vernon famiiy mustered strong 
uch an important oceasion: Adelaide's 
ives were very distingalshed people, at least 
r own ostimation. What they lacked in 
ash they made up for fv pride of birth and 
aud they regarced her marriage with 
er Hiamilton as a piece of supreme con- 
*nsion, for which he ought to feel very grate- 
‘hey graclously condescended to superintend 
arrangements for the wedding, aud-since the 
y wae not coming out of the Vofnon purse 
lid not study expense in ‘so doing 
‘ae newly-married pair went to Paria for the 
eymoon, Before it was over Walter knew 
thing of his wife’s temperament and /emper 
Adelaide had married Jess for love than 
uey, and she was bent upon enjoying to the 
moet the various good things of life, for which 
vl eacrificed her freedom, When 
iad become 
r it was hardly worth while to wear a mask 
y longer. She threw it off accordingly, and he 
her in ler true colours as a selfish, heartless, 
nu, who valued her husband’ 
despised the means by 


1 


£ his 


With 


’ 


ne revelation caused him some pain; but it 
u his quiet, cautious nature to lov 


He cared far more for his lovely 


ebe did for him, but her coldness aud 
create such @ biauk in his life 
have beea the case had bie affection for 
more intense, or more exacting in its 
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ier been 
cmmands, 
Tie Hamilton establishment was a large and 

aive one. Walter, who was secretly ar 

ig to make a fi, ure in society, did not wish 

Lo be otherwise, 
wried life, when 
from al! 


ic disple t 


bills began to pour in upon 
quarters, even he was astonished 
sed at his wile’s reckless expenditure. 
“ Adelaido, 1 want to epeak to you about your 
xpenditure,’’ he began one morning as they eat 
weakfast. ‘*It must be reduced, unless you 
me to figure in the Bankruptcy Court at no 
unt period. The late Colonel North could 
ecattered money about more free) 
ve been doing of late, and I am not 
, reraember.” 
u're ully rich, though,” drawled his 
wife as 2 sat opposite to him s 
rocolate, the picture cf languid grace, in a pale- 
‘ue dressing gown, trimmed with ruffles and 
flutings of delicata cobweb lace. ‘‘I don’t ses 
that Vve been at all extravagant, and I’ve go 
you admitted into a set far superior to the 
you were In previou: our marriage.” 

“| have paid dearly for the privilege, though,” 
aid Walter, dryly; ‘and 1 don’t quits like th 
au pereflicus tone that your friends not unfre- 
quent; aagu me in my own house 


a3) , 
& uve: 
OVW oy 








| father lived 


Ynle nf . nt | . “ - 
Only, after a few months of | guny, and Mr. Pierrepoint had no reason to find 


| times sinca their disagreement. 


rring her | 
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| being what he is at the cane time, can hardly be 


termed good breeding.” 
You see, so few of them are accustomed to 


| trade in any shape or form,’’ she remarked, ia a 


tone of quiet insolence. 

“Perhaps not,” he rejoined, shortly. “ Your 
uncle sends the produce of his hobt-houses, acd a 
fair share of his game to the Lot ton markets, 
but that is in no way connected with trade, I 
suppose. I am not going to stand too much 
nonsense either from you or yours, Adelaide, and 
unless you promise to be more careful for the 
future I shal! be compelled to restrict your ex- 
penditure to a fixed sum, or my business will go 
to. the dogs,” 

"TY think it is in your nature to be mean,” said 
Adelaide, ecornfully. “You refused to help 
Dick, or to give him anything because you were 
not obliged to doso, What a princely income he 
and his wife must be living upon ab the present 
moment! Solicitors’ clerks are not overpaid as 
a rule, are they?” 

twas not a fair vemark, for Adelaide had 
never even wished Dick to recelve any of his 
uncle’; money. Only sho liked to throw the un- 


| pleasant fact of his clerkly. employment in her 


husbend’s teeth now and then. She kuew how 
it annoyed Walter to be reminded that his 
brother was earning bis living in a solicitor’s 
office, and that the handsome dandy of days gone 
by wae now hardly so well-dressed as hie own 
butler, 

Walter pushed his chair away from the table 
and roze hastily. 

‘ Dick has only himself to thank for the posi- 
tion he now occupies,” he said, with forced 
composure, ‘I must request you not to men- 
tion his pame to me again, Adelaide, or to in- 
dulge in any more unpleasant remarks concern- 
ing him.” 

Then he went away bo business, but his wife’s 


bitter words still rankled in his breast. He could | 


neither forget Dick nor justify the hard, narrow 
line of conduct he hid adopted towards him 
after their uncle's death. 

Dick, however, in apite of his hard work and 
emall salary, was not without advantages. He- 


ace , Sular employment and the circumatauces that 


her husband instead of her | 


rendered it necessary had helped to steady him 
and impart a sense of responsibility to his easy- 
going, unstable nature. 

He had married Kitty Lambert befora joiniog 
at the office, 
a pretty little house in the suburbs, and com- 
menced housekeeping in seriousearnest, Kitty's 

with them, and that quiet, kindly 
anohstrusive presence would have been a wel- 
come addition to any household. His engage- 
ment #t the Adelphi had been followed by a long 
ilinezs, froma which he was only now recovering. 
Trouble seldom stays long away from such 
patient, much-tired souls, and yet the inward 
peace and power of endurance they possess 
seom ouly to deepen and intensify with the 
suffering that falls to their abare. 

if ab times the dull routine of office work 
seemed intolerable to Dick he stuck to it man- 


fault wilh his new clerk, either in the matter of 


} punctuality or attention to businens. 


He had only met his-brother two or three 


Dick had taken the initiative by refusieg to re- 


cognise him ; and Walter, hardly knowing what | 


else to do under the circumstances, had allowed 
himse'i to be thue ignored. <A reconciliation 
with Dick would necessitate handing over to him 
some portion of their late uncle’s money and, 
since Walter was no longer able or willing to do 
this, he deemed it best for them to remain apart 

Walter’s name was never mentioned in Dick's 
little household. The latter had received very 


| bad treatment at his brother's hands, and any 


allusion to it was apt to throw him into an un- 
pleasant frame of mind. 

Kitty and her father, who studied all Dick’s 
peculiarities, took care to keep the past strictly ia 
abeyance, and his home life was rendered at- 
tractive and happy by the loving, faithful hearts 
for whom he had sacrificed so much in days 


8 to | gone by. 
vat an’s dinners, and ridicule him for ! 


The evenings formed their pleasant time, 





Thea the young couple had rented | 


On each occasion | 





for then Dick’s work was over for the day, 
and he was free to enjoy himself in any way that 
he thought proper. 

Some of the best of his old cronies looked him 
up occasionally and persuaded hia to go out 
with them. At other times he would take Kitty 
for a row on the river, or to the theatre to see a 
new play, while Bauk holidays were looked for- 
ward to with an amount of delight he had never 
experienced when living with no object ssve 
pleasure in view. 

The oddest thivg about Dick’s conversion into 
a thoughtful, self-reliant man was that It had 
been brought about in a great measure through 
Kitty's youth and inexperience, 

Had be married a clever managing woman, 
capable of taking him in tow and looking after 
him, he would, in all probability, have remained 
a wild barum-scarum fellow’ to the end of his 


days. 

But the fact of his wife being a mere child in 
need of a strong arm to lean upon gave him a 
sense of responsibility, “He had to thiok for 
her and himeelf too, and thus the change was 
gradually effected. 

Kitty in turn did her best to become a model 
matron, and the young couple laughed over the 
mistakea they ‘requently made in housekeeping, 
while they garnered up wisdom for the future as 
the result of present failures. 

“Dick, you are no better than an impostor 
when you assert your knowledge of gardening,” 
remarked Kitty one lovely summer's evening, 
putting down her work to watch her husband, 
who was on his knees anxiously examining some 
small green things that had just appeared above 
the surface of the ground. There was a small 
garden attached to Dick’s house, and he was. 
always trying to cultivate it, but without much 
success, 

“Your seeds hardly ever come up. 
grow at all it must be downwards.” 

" You put too much earth over them, my boy,” 
said Erneat Lambert, coming up, water pot in 
hand, to assist in the discussion. ‘They can’t 
struggle through it.” 

*1f L don’t cover them well those confounded 
cats scratch them all up again,” replied Dick, 
vindictively, ‘They're worse gardeners than 
what Iam, And you're not in a position to 
throw stones, Mistress Kitty. Why, the very 
dog wouldn’t condescend to finish the remains of 
that awful mess you gave us the other day. My 
gardening is on a level with your knowledge of 
French cookery, at any rate.” 

“It requires an educated taste to appreciate 
French cookery,” said his wife, loftily; “and 
that is what you don’t possess, As a rule, T 
don’t think there is auch fault to be found with 
my cooking.” 

“No, you're @ capital cook, except when you 
take a fancy to try wild experiments with Soyer 

valette as your guide; then the resuli is 

ys & eaccess. When sre you going to 

treat us to another omelette, I should like to 
know?” 

“When you can grow the herbs to flavour ii 


If they 


i with, and that won’t be just yet,” was the retort. 
| “Ob, I wonder what he's got for us!” she con- 


tinued, as a man came up the garden-path, carry- 
ing a good-sized box in his haud. “ 

“Your rejected manuscripts come back in a 
body, Kitty,” suggested her husband, who dearly 
loved to tease hie young wife. ‘ 

Kitty received the idea with the scorn tb 
merited, and the box proved te be full of hot- 
house flowers, which old Mrs, Pierrepoint. who 
took a great deal of interest in the young people, 
had sent Ler. 

She arranged the lovely blossoms in vatious 
bowls and vasce, while her husband and father 
pureued their gardening, free from ‘her sarcastic 
comments thereupon, 

Mr, Pierrepoint surprised Dick one day by 
announcing hia intention of raising the latter's 
salary. : 

“Your work is worth morenow that you are 
better acquainted with it,” he said, “and I 
cannot help expressing the satisfaction it has 
given me to see you gradually gaining the as- 
cendavey over many bad habits, and forming 
good ones instead, Perhaps it was a good ‘uing 
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for you that you did fall out with. your brother. 
So far he has made but a poor nse of his great 
wealth. People are beginning to talk about 
him, end to say that the business is shaky. 
His wife is one of the most extravagant women 
in London, and if he speculates raehly in the 
eHort to increase his income—and I know that 
he has been doing eo lately—hs will come to 
rief.” 

en J fancy he is too cautious to go far wrovg in 
any of hia-ventures,” eaid Dick, 

‘Terhaps eo; but mark my words, unless he 
pulls up epeedily and gives his whole a! tention 
to the business, as his uncle did before him, he 
will find himself worse off than -—~” 

“Than the brother he chose to disown,” 
rejoined Dick, quietly finishing the sentence for 
om, 


‘ CHAPTER V. 


TsInas were guing very badly indeed with 
Walter Hamiltou. The methodical business- 
ike habits he had acquired during his uncle's 
lifetime were gradually slipping away from 
him as he acquired a greater likiog for ease and 
pleasure, and & corresponding distaste for hard 
work, 

Adelaide made such extensive demands upon 
iis time that he was compelled to leave the 
control of his enormous business, to a great 
extent, in the hands of managers and foremen, 
These gentlemen, in several instances, took 
care to feather their own nestsat their employer's 
expense, and thus help to hasten the inevitable 
end, 

Fashionable society possessed great attractions 

cr Walter ; he was not the first moth whose 
wings had been singed in the flame of that 

iiiant candle, and his growing disinclination 
for the dry details of trade caused him to neglect 
the meaus by which his once large income had 
been procured, 

If the dend really turn in their graves when 
anything likely to.grieve or anuoy them takes 
place oa earth old Jobn Hamilton must have 
gone through that process pretty often as the 
business that had taken him so many lceng years 

build up dwindled by slow degrees to nothing 
under his favourite nephew’s rule, 

That remonstrance from her husband with 
regard. to her extravagaat expenditure had 
producad but little effect upon Adelaide. She 
‘ountermasnded several large ordere, it is true, 
aud gave herself credit for great self-denial in so 
doing. But the expenses of the Hamilton house- 
hold were in no wise lessened, and Walter found 
bat it waa useless to argue with an obstinate, 
wilful woman, $ on getting her own way ad 
any cost, 

Then a mania for speculation took posseseion 
f him, and, urged on by some of his rew 
acguaintances, he embarked in several promis- 
ing enterprises, His first ventures happened 
to be suceessful ones, and with thie encourage- 
ment to buoy him up he risked yet larger 
sums, 
_ Then the run of luck went against him, and 
he loat heavily, Still, he persevered with energy 
worthy of a better cause, bud he could not 
retrieve his losses, and he awoke at length from 
ais feverish dream of wealth to find himself 
very far indeed along the road to ruin. 

Startled and shocked on perceiving the extend 
of his folly, Walter Hamilton made a desperate 
effort to prevent a total collapse by giving his 
whole attention to the neglected businees, and 
turning bis back upon the enticing but fatal 
speculations thet had he)ped to ruin him, 

It rendered even his thoughtless wife uneasy 
to see him return day after day looking worn and 
haygard, while her inquiries only elicited from 
Lia a sharp or a preoccupied response. She hated 
‘rade and abe never cared tt talk ‘‘shop,” but 
noney was to her a thing of paramount impor- 

nce, and che feared to lose it, 

‘*T wish you would tell meif things are really 
gcing very wrong with us, Walter,” Acelaide re- 
uarked one day to her husband, who was poring 
ver eome accounts. ‘I would far rather know 
ue worst ab once, We seem to be living on the 








crust of a volcano that may give way beneath us 
at any moment,” 

‘*You are quite right,” was the bitter reply, 
“The crash must come soouer or later; but, 
when it comes, don’t blame me tveo severely. 
Your own extravagance, Adelaide, will have served 
to bring it about.” 

“Of course, man-like, you try to pub the 
blame of your own mistakes and follies on to 
your wife,” she retorted. '* If you had not speeu- 
lated so rasbly all might have gone well with us 
as usual, and your business would nol have 
suffered,” 
“What induced me to speculate in ihe first 
instance?” he inquired, wearily. ‘‘ Was it not 
the constant drain upon my purse that more 
than swallowed up the money I gained by means 
of honest trade? You and your family, Adelaide, 
have helped to make a bankrupt of me.” 

**] should not have conzented to marry you had 
I not believed you to be immensely rich,” said 
Adelaide, angrily, ‘and capable of maintaining 
mein a euitable manner, If you «Jo fail I shall 
consider that you have imposed upon me shame- 
fully, and I shall leave you and go back to my 
friends,” 

Having thrown this crumb of conzolation to 
the worried, anxious man she swept from the 
room, leaving him to grapple with his difficul- 
ties as best he might, 

But there came a day when Walter Hamilton 
did not return to his home at the usual hour ; 
when the great business premises were closed, 
and the hundreds of workpeople were in a state 
of enforced idleness, awing to the failure of their 
employer. 

The news of the bankruptcy was on everyone’s 
lips; it formed the topic of the hour, but the 
bankrupt himself had mysteriously disappeared. 

Adelaide became seriously alarmed as the 
miserable hours sped by, bringing her no mess2ge 
from her absent husband. For once she actually 
forgot to think of herself first, or to bemoan the 
trouble that had fallen upon her in her anxiety 
about Walter, 

She had uyt been kind or sympathetic in her 
bearing towards him ; she had not aitempted to 
lighten his load of care, and now that he was 
reallly missing she felt very ill at ease. 

What if, in his loneliness and misery, he had 
rashly taken his own life rather than endure the 
reproaches he might expect to receive from his 


wife in consequence of bis failure? The thought | 
| liberal outlay. 


was a fearful one, and ehe could not put it away 
from her, 

The Vernons hapyened to beat Monte Carlo 
when the at emash took place, and thus 
Adelaide had no friend or adviser to whom she 
could turn for help or advice of an immediate 
kind in her hour of need, 

Suddenly, it occurred to her to send a mes- 
sage to Dick, imploring him to come to her at 
once, and informing him of Walter's strange dis- 
appearance, 

She was not ab alleure that he would obey her 
summons, fox neither she nor her husband had 
made the leash pretence at recognising Dick and 
his young wife during the days of their prosperity. 
Being de:perately frightened and quite unable to 
act for herself, however, she begged him to come 
to her aid, much as a drowning man is eaid 
to catch at a straw. 

‘When Dick received his sister.in-law’s note, 
brought by asmart footman in livery, he perused 
ib with a frown on his face that his wife did not 
fail to remark. 

“Who ia your correspondent, Dick ?” she 
inquired, anxiously. 

" My brother's wife,” he replicd, tersely ; ‘* you 
can read the note for yourself. I am the last man 
in the world from whom ehe has any right to 
expect advice or assistance ; but Adelaide was 
never wanting in confidence.” 

‘©Oh, Dick, what o dreadful state of affairs,” 
eaid Kitty, as she read the pitiful appeal fcr help 
that anether woman had written. ‘' Your brother 
ie acting the part of a coward in going away and 
leaving his wife to face the storm alone, You 
must go to her at once.” 

“Why should you plead for her?” rejoined 
her husband, sharply. “She hae never yet con- 
dezcended to reecgnise the fect of your existence, 








Kitty, and but for Walter's failure she would 
have gone on ignoring us to the end. Now that 
she wants something done she can remember that 
we are still living, amd seek us out; that is 
Adelaide all over,” 

“Think how lonely she is!” urged Kitty, 
pityingly. “She may be a proud,  selfis! 
woman, Dick, but I cannot help feeling sorr; 7 
her under the circumstances, and I am quite 
sure that you will not refnse to go to her,” 

“Why don’t her owr psop'e come forward 
in the matter?” grumbled Diek ; “and wha 
on earth can have become of Walter? He’e now 
the sort of man lightly to shirk his 
liabilities, or to leave a woman to face a iot of 
furfous creditors by herself, Thera must be 
something still worse in the back-ground, [re 
afraid, He has contrived to make short work af 
the splendid business that Wnole John lete to him 


in perfect order, free from all pecuniwy embar 
rassments, Had we gone into partnership peoy'e 
would have blamed me for the failure, and pitied 


Walter for having had anything te do with | 
seamp of a brother.” 

“Both he and his wife must have heen 
frightfully extravagant,” admiited Kitty ; bo 
they are sufferiog for it now, and if we can he! 
them why J think we ovght to do so, 
apimesity on one side, Dick, and give Mrs 
Hamilton all the assistance in your power, Sh 
must be almozt ont of her mind, poor thing, 
in that great house with her husband miesioy 
and only servants around her, Perhaps her on» 
friends are not in England at the present 
moment,” 

“You're a good little woman,” remark 
Dick, as he put on his hat and coat ax: 
prepared to depart. “I shall have no pea 
suppose, if l refuse to go, so I may as well t 
at once, 1 hope Adelaide doesn’t expect me 2 
tramping half over the world in search of 
Walter, though. Even if he has gone abroad to 
get out of the way he fs sure to write to her 
before long.” 

Confusion, suspense, and disorder, petve ded 
the Hamiltons” resideuce in Belgraye-square « oe1 
Dick sppeared upon the scene, Two shodby 
men were already in possession, the servants 
were inclined to be impertinent and famili, 
since their wages had not been paid, aud the 
mistress of the house had shut herself in | 
exquisitely furnished little sitting-room that hid 
been prepared for her own special use at suc a 


‘ 
4 


Adelaide's eyes were red and heavy throug! ex- 
cessive weeping, and her rich, dark beauty bad a 
tumbled, dishevelled look, When Dick was 
announced she reso bo greet bim with ti 
broken words of gratitude and relic 

“IT hardly dared to hope that you would 


come,” she said, weartly, “I know that 
Walter and I have treated you very badiy | 2 
past, snd you would have been quite jie 


in refusing to help me. Oh, Dick, é 
can he bo? what do you think bas bocowe cf 
him? I never imagined that my nd 
would one day deseri me in such a cruel 
manner.” 

" Did you notice anything strange or unvsus 
in Walter's behaviour last night!” ingn red 
Dick, gravely. 

“T did not see much of him,’ wae ihe 
hesitating reply. ‘I dined out, and wen to 
the opera with some friends afterwards, Nut 
some time pasf he has been dull nud gleciny, 
always brooding over business and worries thay + 
failed to understand.” 

Well, I will do what I can to find him 
persuade him to adopt a wore reasonable line +f 
conduct. Put what is to become of you, mea 
while? You can’t stay here any Jonger ; it’s 
a fit place for you, [ave you any friends in 
who would take you in for the present’ ’ 

“No, my uncle and his family sre abroad,” she 
rejoined witha sok ; “and there is no one else 
that [should care to stay with under the cir- 
cumstances, 1 suppose I must go to an hotel.” 

“You can do. that, or you can go home with 
me, whichever you like best,” seid Dick, not uc 
kindly. ‘‘ Hotel proprictors are fond of reoning 
up long bills, and according to 2!l accovats you 
will have no money to spare when Waiter’s affairs 
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My wife will make you welcome if 
a visit. Indeed, it 


> settled, 
you decide upon paying us 


was chiefly owing to her persuasion ibat i came | 


} e to-day.” 

‘I willgo back with you, then, sinceyou are kind 
snough to offer me a temporary home,’’ Adelaide 
plied, submissively. ‘‘I cannot stay here any 
longer with those dreadful inen prowling about 
the house, taking au inventory of everything in 

“ Then you had betier tell your maid to put a 
jew things together for you, and we wiil start at 
ence. When [ have left you with my wile! 
hall be able to turn attention to Walter, and 
aake some inquiries about him. Since it is 
siready 6o late you b not expect to receive 
any tidings of him until to-morrow. Lam quite 
16 a loaa to understanc 
which he ia acting.’ 

In silence and eorrow 
the spi ia 
f her social 
brother to Laburnum Villa. 

Kitty had the tact to receive her unexpecied 
2od unknown visitor without evincipg any sur- 
prise, Her unobtrusive sympathy and gentie 
courteous bearing were very grateful to Adelaide 


lala? 


who had nob expected to find such a lovely and | 


well-bred girl in Dick’s plebeian wife. 
Leaving the two women together, Kitty busily 
employed ia ministering t 
her guest, Dick Hamilton went out again, late as 
was, to see Mr. Pierrenoint, and ascertain his 
opinion respecting ‘\Y alte 
whereabouts 
But the old lawyer could help him but little, 
As Walter Hamilton's legal adviser he knew how 
his client etoed, and he could form a rough esti- | 
mate of his liabilities. He could not tell whet | 
had become of him, though, or why he had | 
chosen to decamp instead of manfully weathering ' 
vat the financial stora 
‘Other men have failed for an equaliy large | 
amount before now,” he remarked, ‘‘ and yet they 
1 the common sense to stand their ground 
me #o understanding with their | 
Your brother is not a nervous or & |} 

n, avd there must be something more 
vare of—something that has not 

-to induce him to act thus 


confirm Dick's | 
formed opinion, but they did not | 
1a upon Walter’s track. 

\ ierrepcoint he went back to the | 
e-eyuare, in the forlon hope that 
ve been thers, or have forwarded 

ntended for his wife 

it the confidentiai 

red his questions had no good 
ck wont away with the 
sbaccdonipg the search uatil the | 


words helped to 


- a » ¥ t 
> a80 tew Lours, £ 
ALS We 


part, und Di 
lowing 
fe had got some 


ther's he 


little distance from bis 
ee when he noticed the figure of « | 
stea'ing along in the deep shadow of the 
t , evidently anxious to escape 
vb A soft bat was pulled low down over 


obser- 


minded Dick str brother, 


© wstinet 


wely of b 
rom] 
ings of the individual who had 

1 irom a safe distance, 

till imroediat 

sud «teod there for nearly 
long and earnestly, 
ith a@ quicker and more 


+ 


on he appeared to have 


of it before 


determined to 


© Vice 


if he were really the ; 


however, that his pursuer 

him in sight, aad 

ke him with mut t arning the 
( hase, 


eeping 


n odd thrill as t 


tly made for the Em 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 


i home that had witnessed so many | 
triumphs, and accompanied aah 
' 
| 
{ 


"s affairs and his present | 


} firmly. 
| talk so wildly. Bankrupts are not, as a rule, 


'y in front of | 


ommittiog | 


What motive could he have in seeking such a 
lonely spot at such an hour # 

Fortunately the pursued did not once look 
behind him, or In that quiet place he would 
have become aware that he was being followed. 

He went on at the same rapid pace for some 
distance along the Embankment, then he stopped 
and looked down at the river, flowing on so 
placidly in the pale moonlight, His profile was 
thus exposed to view, and, in spite of the slouched 
hav, Dick recognised his brother's face. But 
what an expression of intense pain and set 
purpose rested on the white, agonized features ! 
Never, to the last day of his life, did the startled 
onlooker forget it. 

Ere Dick could approach him Walter Hamilton 
suddenly disappeared down the flight of stone 


the strange maaner in | steps leading to the river. 


No longer in doubt as to his identity, or the 


delaide Hamilton left | purpose he had in view, Dick bounded down aiter 


him. . 

As he reached the water's edge a grasp of iron 
seized his arm—a grasp that drew him back 
sgainst his will from the seli-destruction he was 


; 80 blindly seeking. 


“Dickt Good Heavens! What brings you 
here?” exclaimed the would-be suicide, as he 
glanced up into the face of his deliverer, 

“Come away from the water at once,’ 


said 


| Dick, roughly, turning him sharply round in an 
the requirements of | Upward direction. 
enki nesle. take on 1? 1 and wicked b to attemp 
»¢ mad and wicked enough to attempt your own 
| life, braving thé unknown iv order to avoid the 
f the known. I am ashamed of you, | 
I thought you had more moral courage. | 


“To think that you should 


terrors 
Walter ; 
You had better sit dowr and recover yourself a 
little before I take you home with me.” 

Walter Hamilton sank down upon one of the 
seats and hid hie pale face in his hands, The 
reaction from the intense excitement he had 
undergone was setting in, and he trembled in 


| every limb. 


"Dick, when you know all you will regret 
having drawn me back from the jawa of death,” 
heaaid, bitterly. “I should have escaped penal 
servitude then, and others would not have had to 
eufter through my disgrace.” 

“ T shall never regret saving you from the con- 
sequences of « moment of frenzy,” replied Dick, 
“You must be off your head, Walter, to 


liable to penal servitude.” 

‘Men.who commit a felony are, though,” 
observed his brother. ‘‘And I was once your 
mentor! The relation in which we formerly 
stood to each other has been completely re- 
versed.” 

Dick said nothing ; as he gazed at the haggard, 


| prematurely-aged, shame-stricken man before hia, 


he could hardly recognise the trim, dapper, im- 


| maculate Walter of days gone by. 


eee me 


CHAPTER VI. 
For a while the brothers remained silent. 
Waiter Hamilton had sunk into a kind of 
isthargy, and Dick forbore to question him 


‘from @ dread of the incriminating facts his in- 


yrows, but the man’s height and rriage re- | 


guiries might elicit. What could the former have 


| done to bring himself within the pale of te law 


ted him to turn back and j 


—he who had enjoyed such golden opportunities, 


| and flung them al! to the four winds in utter 


recklessness ? 
The glory of moonlight and starlight steeped 
the eaith in mystic loveliness ; the feverish pulse 


| of the great city was beating guietly under the 
| touch of night’s cool hand, and 4 sense of some 


mighty unseen presence filled the calm sir, and 
helped to allay the restless buman pain and 
longing. 

Walter presently broke the silence by saying, 
wearily, — 

“Dick, how came you to recognise me, and 
follow me to this place?” 

“J had only just come away from your house,” 
explained Dick, “ when I caught sight of you, 


| and thioking that you had some wrong motive 
'in view I took care that you did nob escape 
@ man he |} 


ank- 


me.’ 
“What had you been doing there!” inquired 
Walter, with returning iaterest. 








" Adelaide sent for me,” he replied. ‘* What 
with your unaccountable absence, and the news 
of your failure, she was well-nigh frantic, I 
took her to my place and left her in the care of 
my wife. Then I sallied out in the effort 
to discover your whereabouts. Fortunately I 
happened to come across you in the very nick of 
time.” 

So it had come to this ; Adelaide, in spite of 
her aristocratic connections, had been thankfu' 
to accept a refuge with the woman whom her 
husband had punished his broth€r so severely 
for marrying. What farther humiliation had 
the cruel gods in store for him, Walton Hamilton 
wondered vaguely. 

‘Tt may sound paradoxical,” he said, empha- 
tically, ‘“‘and yet, Disk, in leaving her as I did, 
I was really trying to study my wife's interests, 
and to spare her from pain. I felt certain that 
her friends would provide for her, and that she 
would not be disgraced in the eyes of society by 
means of her husband’s shortcomings; on that 
account I determined to_put myself out of the 
way, Iam aware that is was a very wrovg 
course to decide upon. Now that you have 
saved me from it my choice lies between pepetua! 
exile or « felon’s cell.” 

‘What have you done to entitle you to the 
last-named distinction?” aeked Dick, quietly, 
“ J& Tam to help you there must be no secrets 
between us.” 

“You remember Matthew Harb?” 

‘* Yea; he was Uncle John’s oldest friend. 
What of him?” 

“A few weeks before his death took place,” 
continued Walter Hamilton, “he sent for me to 
Cannes, where he was staying, and acquainted 
me with some fects concerning his early life. 

“ When a young mau he had fallen deeply in 
love with a beautiful and accomplished woman. 
She rejected bim, however, in favour of a friend 
of his who had gone on the stage, and was try- 
ing to earn a living in that manner. Soured by 
disappointment, Matthew Hart, as you are 
aware, remained a bachelor all his life, while he 
cherished a feeling of enmity against the man 
who had unwittingly robbed him of so much 
happiness. Geutler, better feelings and a more 
forgiving mood came to him, though, as the end 
drew near. 

“Since he had long lost sight of his old love 
and her husbaud, who were supposed to be in 
very poor circumstances, he requested me to set 
inquiries on foot for the purpose of discovering 
them 

“] also promised faithfully to fulfil any trusc 
he might wish to impose upon me, I could gain 
no tidings of the people in question, but when 
Mr. Matthew Hart died it was found that he 
had intrusted the eum of four thousand pouads 
to me to be handed over to the husband and wife 
whenever they came forward to claim it, The 
great confidence he reporei in my integrity, so 
ran the will, had induced him to selecb me as 
the one most likely to carry out his last and 
dearest wish in the most effective manner,” 

“What became of the money! Did the actor 
and his wife ever receive it?” asked Dick, 
hurriedly. The shadow of # great disgrace 
seemed to deepen round them as he spoke. 

“] invested it well,” said the other, ‘‘and at 
first I did all io my power to discover the rightful 
owners. I could not trace them, though, and 
after awhile my own affairs began to go wrong. 
In an evil hour, being sorely preseed for funds, I 
appropriated the trust-money to my own wsés, 
fully intending to refund it in the course of a 
week or two, The opportunity -for doing 80 
never came, but the final crash did, and Matthew 
Hart's money kas gone with the rest. It is [ 
after all who has brought eg upon the 
family, not you, Dick. Your faults were merely 
venial ones, the reeult of high, animal spirits ; 
you always took care to keep your honour intact. 
Foo! that I was to give way beneath the first 
temptation! I was so certain that I should 
speedily be able to return the money I had 
borrowed.” 

‘That fe always the case,” aaid Dick, coldly. 
His brother's confeseion had shocked and dis- 
treseed him more than anything bad ever done 
before. “ Were these. people to turn up un 
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expectedly you would be placed in an awkward 
predicament, As it is you will have to leave 
England without delay. Matthew Hart’s 
nephew, the solicitor, is doubtless aware of the 
trust-money, and he will be making inquiries 
about its eafety when once he hears of your 
failure.” 

“Tam more afrald of him than of anyone else,” 
admitted his brother. “If I am ever arrested 
and put upon my trial it will be through his 
agency. It annoyed him in the first instance to 
know that he was passed by ; that the money 
had been left in my keeping instead of his. He 
has been instituting a search for the missing pair 
on his own account, and the other day I received 
a letter from him to the effect that he had ob- 
tained a clue to their present whereabouts, aud 
would shortly be able to produce them, He dis- 
likes me, and he would do anything to accomplish 
my ruin. J feel as if a detective with a warrant 
for my arrest were already at my elbow.” 

‘* We must get you across the Channel as soon 
as possible,” said Dick, moodily. “ The disgrace 
and misery of a criminal prosecution would re- 
flect upon us all more or less. But for this lapse 
of yours, Walter, you might have started afresh 
after compounding with your creditors, The 
business failure would have been, comparatively 
epeaking, a light matter had you but steered 
clear of positive dishonesty. I don’t wish to 
blame you, since reproach is useless, but you've 
cade an awful mess of it, old fellow.” 

“I know that only too well,’ waa the reply. 

‘* You had better come home with me now and 
get a night’s rest, ‘T'o-morrow we must arrange 
some plan for sending you away to a safe hiding- 
place, Promise me first that you will not make 
avy further attempt upon your own life, Then 
I need not mention the circumstances under 
which we met to the women at home,” 

Walter Hamilton gave the required promise in 
all sincerity, and then the two men, after walking 
for some distance, got intoa “ growler,” and were 
rapidly jolted along in the direction of Dick's 
modest establishment. 

“By the-bye, you did not mention the name of 
Matthew Hart's friend,” Dick observed, as they 
sat opposite to each other in the unsavoury dark- 
ness of the cab, 

Walter Hamilton mentioned it listieesly. Since 
the money was gone, and he was quite unable to 
replace it, it could do no good to enter into the 
details of the miserable offair. 

He could not see what an effect the mere 
utterance of a name had produced upon his 
brother, or he would have been considerably 
startled. His crime had suddenly become a 
matter of personal interect to Dick. 

‘How would you like to be brought face to 
face with the mao you have robbed?” the latter 
eked abruptly, while he regarded his brother 
with a strange mixture of anger and relief. 

Walter winced perceptibly, the question was 
such a cruel one. 

“T would rather die a thousand deaths,” he 
said, faintly, “especially ff he happened to be 

id and poor, in actual want cf the money that I 
have deprived him of. Iam still capable of re- 
eretting the cruel sin itself, as well as the pena! 
ties it hasentailed upon me,” 

“Then you are not altogether worthless,” 





1 


acent of flowers, Walter and Adelaide being still 
upstairs. ‘‘ While you were away yesterday eve- 
ning a gentleman called here and inquired for 
Mr, Lambert. Father happened to be ont, and 
he said be would call again at eleven, He asked 


mea great many questions about him, and seemed | 


very anxious to see him, I tell daddy that per- 
haps someone haa left hiro a fortune : these sbrange 
things do happen sometimer. He must take care 
to be at home this morning when the visitor 
calls.” 

“Such an odd thing for anyone to come after 
me,” reraarked Ernest Lambert, cracking bis exg 
and stirring bis coffee with a zest imparted by the 
thought of the coming visit. ‘A more unimpor- 
tant or unsought man than myself can hardly 
exist anywhere throughout the world. Don’t be 


too sanguine, Kitty, I expect it will prove to bs | 
someone else of the same name that the un- | 


known is in search of!” 


Dick said nothing at the moment, although he | 


felt intensely thankful that Sis father-in-law had 
happened to be from home when the man in quest 
of him came to Laburnum Villa. 

The “pumping process" —supposing that to 
be the object in view—would otherwise have 
been carried on to perfection with the simple- 
minded old actor, 

“Your visitor won’t arrive for nearly two 
hours yet, father,” he said, as they all roee from 
the table. “ And I have something to say to you 
meanwhile. Shall we go into the garden and 
leave Kitty a clear field, since she has her guests 
to look after?” 

“ But it istime for you to start for the office, 
Dick,” rejoined Kitty, wanderingly. 

‘*T am not going to-day,” responded her hus- 
band," and I haveiuformed Mr. Pierrepoint te that 
effect. As it is, I have more bueivess to get 
through before eleven o'clock than you are aware 
of little woman.” 

Kitty, as she went to and fro on hospitable 
thoughts intent, wondered what her husband and 
father could have to discuse with so much earnest- 
ness, and which Dick evidently did not wish her 
to hear. 

Glancing from the window now and then 
she could see them walking up and down the 
little garden, Dick doing the lion’s share of the 
talking, while Ernest Lambert listened attentively. 

Presently, to her astonishment, the two men 
shock hands as if they had just formed some 
compact, When they re-entered the house the 
air of anxiety that had previously distinguished 
Dick’s manner was no longer visible, while Ernest 


Lambert's face wore a thoughtful pre-occupied | 


expression, . 

“J hate mysteries,” thought Kitty, " especi- 
ally when I am not at the bottom of them 
They might as weil tell me what is going on,” 

But her attention was diverted just then by 


Adelaide, who came downstairs with the infor- | 


mation that Walter had passed a wretched night, 
ard felt very ill. 
(Continued on page 280,) 








Row.annd's Katypor -~There are few women 
who do not desire to have a fine soft skin, and 
the attainment of this during the summer 
months is often most difficult. The sea-breezes 


thought Dick, “and I will intercede for you, with | and scorching sun, however delightful they may 


every hope of obtaining a free pardon.” 

Kitty and Adelaide, who wereon the look-out, 
received their respective husbands with a warm 
welcome, 

Walter’s haggard, care-worn appearance pre- 
vented Adelaide from uttering avy reproaches. 
She was thankful enough to see bim after the 
fright she had undergone, and when she began to 
question him respecting his long absence from her 
Dick came to his relief by saying,— 

_ “He is not in a condition to answer any ques- 
tions te-night, Adelaide, You must wait until to- 
morrow for your explanation.” 

After a scarcely-tasted meal the various mem- 
bers of the little houcehold retired for the 
night ; yet one of them, at least, was too ill at 
®ase to obtain much rest, 

_ “Dick, what do you think?” said his wife, as 
‘rey sat ab breakfast on the following morning in 
‘he pretty little room full of sunshine and the 





be, often affect the skin in a disastrous manner, 
It is generally the finest and fairest skin that is 
most easily affected, aud ladies who suffer from 
the effects of cutting winds or summer sun will 
fiod Rowland’s Kalydor the best remedy for 
keeping the skin in good condition even in the 
most trying weather, After a day on the cea or 
river, or cycling on a duety road, a delicate skin 
should not be touched with soap and water, but 
should be gently wiped over with a soft hand- 
kerchief soaked in Kalydor ; this wil! prevent the 
discomfort of burning and often blistered skin, 
and subsequent freckles, Gentlemen, too, will 
find it most useful in rye irritation after 
shaving. Ib is warranted free from lead or any 
mineral] ingredient of any kind, and can be used 
with perfect safety on the most delicate skin, 
It is sold ab 3s, 6d., 48, 64, and 23, 3d. per 
bottle, by chemists, perfumers, and hair-dressers 
generally, 


THE HEIRESS OF WYNDCLIFY. 
—“i0l— 
CHAPTER XXII. 
AN IMPORTANT CLUE 
* Wuat's the matter, old chap? You seen 
upset,” exclaimed Leslie, noticing with some 


concern the pallor of his friend’s face, Have } 
said anything that hae bowled you over ?”’ 





“J have had an illness lately, and I’m aot 
| quite, eo strong as I was, lt suppose ? veturned 
| Gerald with ‘a faint smile “But [ am im 
| meneely interested in your story, Pray go on 
| with it, 

| “Whore wasI? Oh, Tremember, T was tel! 
ing you about the Ranec’s jewels,. I don’t thiuk 
| there wonid have been any fuss mace over them 
1 if she had not taken away tha tacred ruby as 
| well, because it wae quite true that the old Rajah 
had given them to her for her own. But ehe 
was & heughty, self-willed woman, and seemed 
} to attach some mystic importance to the ruby ; 
| besides, I suppose she knew that her life was not 
| safe after her husband's death, so she manoged 
to escape froin the Palace, and kept her eecret sc 
well that she was never traced, It was supposed 
she went to Fingland, but no one really knew. 
| She left behind her a daughter, whoiu time grew 
up, and married her cousin, the preseut Rajah’s 
brother. Her son, whose name is Nadir, is the 
young man who undertook to search for the 
sacred ruby. He has been away from India for 
| nearly twelve months, and juet before 1 reached 
Tagipoor he had returned, bringing with him 
not ouly the ruby but every one of the crown 
jewels that the Ranee had taken with her, [sn’t 
it a romantic story }” 

Tt is indeed-—most romantic, if it be true, 
returned Gerard, half bewildered at this straoge 
verification of what poor Elaioe had told him 
concerning her grandmother’s jewels. 

“Oh, it’s true enough. I'll tell you how f 
learned it. I happened to render a service t 
one of the pe lace officials,”—as a matter of fact 
Leslie had sived the man’s life—‘‘and he, to 
show his gratitude, told me he would take me to 
| the great ceremonial that was held in the temple, 
to commemorate the retura of the jewel, and its 


replacement in the breastplate of the god, Pub 








in order to get inside the temp'e I had to siain 
my face apd disguise myself as a Hindoo, other 
| wise 1 should have been murdered. Howev 
| all went weil havpily for me, and J musi say tho 


\ scene I witnessed was fully worth the risk I ran. 
| Ic was gorgeous in the extreme and really im 
pressive, But [ have not told you the strangest 
i part of the story. You know that Brahmi 

| believe in the re iocarnation of souls?” 

| Gerard nodded assent. He was perfectly 
| aware of the doctrine that when & humau being 
| dies its soul finds lodgment in «nother body 
| probably that of a new born babe 

| ** Well, the priest declared that the Ranee who 
had disappeared with the jewels had done so in 
obedience to a command of the gods, in ordes 
that Nadir—the nephew of the present Rajah— 
might have sn opportunity of proving the fervour 
of his religious devotion by bringing the gery 
back. And further, that the soul of the Ravee 
had beer re-incarnated in the same body, as 4 
proof of Bramah’s facour. So after the great 
religious ceremonial the newly incarnated Ranee 
was shown lying on 2 couch, at the foot of the 
statue erectad half a century ago by the lav! 
Rajah, anc there I wyself saw her, 

“Ter face was unveiled only for » momen! 
but quite long enough for everyone to see tha 
was identical with that of the statue, I novex 
was so taken aback in all my life. There was the 
marble figure carved over fifty years ago, and 
there wae the girl from whom it was taken, lying 
just under it, and not looking a day older. Upon 
my word, jor the minute I feit inclined to believe 
that what the priest asserted was true, and that 
a miracle really had been worked. But what is 
up with you, Carew—you look perfectly 
ghastly !” 

Gerard had started to hie feet, and laid his 





hand on the other's wrist, His excitement was 
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intense, and his voice when he spoke was hoarse 
aad strained, 

“Did you really see this girl, Leslie, or are 
you only imposing on mea story told by other 
people { , 

“My dear fellow, I eaw her with my own 
blessed eyes, in token of which I rubbed ’em 
hard to make sure they were not playing me a 
trick. | was near enough to.see her face with 
perfect distiuctness, and a charmingly pretty 
face it was toc! Ll swear she’s Eoglish—if she 
isn’t, as they say, the Ranee herself coms back to 
life after balfa century! She looked half dazed, 
a4 if she didn’t quite understand where she was, 
or what was being done to her, but she was a 
living wowan, and the very imege of the statue, 
the photograph of which [ have just shown 
you. . 

There was no doubting the truth of Leslie's 
statement ; he spoke clearly and pointedly, and 
with the graphic air of one who tells what he 
knows to be abeolutely correct, Strange as the 
coincidence was, it wae none the less true that 

is old friend of his had been the means of put 
ting into Carew's hauds the very clue of which 
he bad been in search—for there seemed to) him 

» doubt that Nadir, the Rajah’s nephew and 
igi, was none other than Hilliard, who had come 
to Wyndeiill Castle in search of the famous 
} ihaviog obtained them, had returned 
with him not only the gems, 


Weis, ADI 
to soda, brir wipe 
but Elaine as ub 

It sil seemed clear as daylight to Gerard now ; 
the mystery iis measuring the walls, hie io- 
terest ia all the old documents relating to the 
Castle, and his hasty departure from ib, Of 

irse Carew did pot know where aad under 

hat circumetaaces he had found the diamonds, 


ior bie connection with Heera at the Rookery, 
these were mere detailk, The main facts 
were clear enough, 


His mind was instantly made up. He must 
r0 moe to Tagipoor, aid rescue Elaiae from 
n captors. 

Speaking on the impulse of the moment, he 
hen and there gave 
cutives that had brougot him te India, and the 
strange events that preceded his departure from 
jugland —to which the younger man listened ia 
be utmost amezewent. 









And, indeed, the story sounded nuch more 
ca @ page of romance thau a sober recital of 
nts tl iad happened in this prosaic vine- 
teenth century. 
I, beats everything I ever heard in my | 
‘ife |” he exclaimed, ‘But I quite agree that 
he next thing is for you to go to Tagipoor, Still, 
i warn vou that the journey will not be without 
eri The people are wild, aud hate Europeans, 
nd uaturaly Hilliard, or Pcince Nadir as -he is 
bere called, will have few scruples in disposing 
of you if he gets the chance, Yes, the journey 
vil! be dangerous,’ 
li it we fifty times more dangerous I 
hould still undertake it!" exclaimed Gerard, 
Besides, 1 kuow eople fairly well, I 


d ® | 
1ave travelled in their country, and [ can speak 


heir language. You are already aware thai 
don’t daunt me,’ 

there sre more than 
lties to be faced-—there are great perils, 


mere diffi- 
Why 


Neo; dut 


ot go Lo the Government, state your case, aud 
sk for b Vhey would probably send a regi- 
ment of soldiers wiih you to bring bock the 


uglish lady 











Carew smiled at the ignorance displayed by Tux Temple of Brahma, at Tagipoor, was one 

yar f } of the most maguificent of its kind, Built of 

Losi u are not acquainted as I hite warble, and enriched with the wonderfu! 

e Hindos character. Why, if 1 wera } cai ving that is found only in those lands where 

you say lisine would be dead aud | men’s handiwork is a visible token of their reli- 

ivi we got half way to Tagipoor, or so | gion, it stood in a clearing, surrounded by a 

y hidden that there would not be the | sacred grove of mango trees, Inaide it glittered 

xce of ever finding her, My only hope | with gold and coloured marbles, and at the far end 

seep my mission eecret, and find my way | was a large statue of Brahms, regarded with 

e palace without my identity being sua- | peculiar sanctity by its devotees, who ascribed 

¢ 1 nob say you knew one of the | to it the power of working miracies, Sinve the 

| restoration of the saered ruby, which now 

3, a dec ap named H I dare- }. burned like » star in its breastplate, the feelings 

ay ha rend vt © the aid he can, for from of veneration it had inspired were red vabled, 
icould make out he wasn't too well dis- | and the prieats reaped a rich harvest from the | 

towards Vriuce Nodu, He gave me this | offerings of the numerous pilgrims who came to 

as re of tali 1," added Leslie, , lay their presents at ita shrine. 


lie an account of the | 


taking from his neck a thin gold chain, from 
which depended a curiously shaped ornament, 
inscribed with Arabic characters, ‘‘ He said it 
would keep me from all danger of poison ; but 
lll cisk the poison, and hand you over the amu- 
leb with the greatest pleasure. If you show it 








to he'll recognise it, and will probably help 
you. same time my impression is that 
in attempt to enter the Rajah’s palace you 
will be runkjng your head into the lion’s 
mouth,” 


‘Iv won't be Yor the first time,” returned 
Gerard, with a slight emile, 

That same evening he announced to Hassan 
his intention of startmg the next day for Tagi- 
poor. It struck him that the man received the 

ewe with something like consternation, but 
when he asked hima if he had ever been in the 
province tke reply wae an immediate negative. 

Tae following morning Hassan was nowhere 
to be found, Gerard mace exhaustive inquiries, 
but no one seemed to have noticed his departure, 
and the couclusion Oarew naturally came to was 
that he desired to keep his destination a secret. 

The young man was considerably anuoyed, for 
he had grown to like and trust ihe Hindoo, and 
had looked forward to his assistance in the task 
le had set himeelf to perform—a task of much 
difficulty and danger, as no one knew better than 
himself, 

* You'll easily Le able to geb another servant,” 
observed Leslie, consolingly, when he learned the 
state of affairs, ‘ There are heaps about.’ 

“So there may be; bub I very much doubt 
whether I shall discover one who wil! eatisfy my 
requirements,” was Carew’s dry rejoinder, ‘ 
must have a man on whom I can absolutely 
rely, and such are not easily to be found.” 

The esearch for one not only hindered him, 
but ended in disappointment. As Leslie said, 
there were dozens of men who were willing to 
} take service under Carew, but no& one of them 
| was deemed euitable by him. 
' 

' 








“Tell you what, Gerard, I'll come with you 
tayself !” exclaimed Leslie, in whom the spirit 
of adventure had strongly awoke, “It's 9 
} dangerous experiment, but I'll sep you through 
iit!’ 
| -To this, however, Carew would not agree, In 
| the first place he had no desire to lead bis friend 

into peril, and secondly, he was of opinion thad 
} Leslie’s rash and outspokea uature might at any 
; moment bring him into collisio with the 
| authorities, Moreover, Leslie’s ignorance of the 
language would alone have proved an insuper- 
able obstacle; so rather to the young man’s disap- 
peintment he declined his companionship, 

‘After all,” he said, “it may perhaps be wiser 
{Se me to go quite alone, I shall then be en- 
tirely dependent upon myeelf, and shall know 
; exactly what I am about, and if, as I hear, there 
| isto be auother great religious celebration in 
| ‘Sagipoor in honour of the god whose jewels has 
been restored I intevd joiaing in the service as 
a pilgrim. It will be easy enovgh to disguise 
myself, and not the first; by many a time that I 
have done it.” 

The next day he left Calcutta, and Leslie, as 
he bade him good-bye, wondered whether he 
would ever set eyes on him again. 


CHAPTER XXUL 
BETRAYED, 











A great festival had been held when first the 
raby was put back by the hand of one of the 
oldest of the prieats, who had been a young boy 
when it had disappeared half a century. ago, 
To-day a second festival was in process, not oa 
so large a scale as the first, but attended, never- 
theless, by a great concourse, of worshippers, 
amongst whom were several pilgrims, 

A double row of maguificant!y carved ag a 
ran round the ‘emple, and behind the shadow 
of one of these knelt a pilgrim whose dress an? 
general appearance did not in any way. distin- 
guish him from the others prostratiog themselve: 
in adoration of the idol, except that while their 
eyes were for the most part fixed on the ground 
hig glanced sharply roun:i as if in search of some 
object on which they had not as yet reated, 

Tt was Carew, who, with his whole “body 
stained aud wearing tho usual white dress of the 
pilgrims, and a white turban twisted round hi: 
brows, lvoked a veritable Oriental, though his 
tall and well-developed figure formed a contrast 
to the slighter frames of most of his supposed 
compatriots. 

He had no dif€culty in obtaining admittance 
to the Tempie, but so far he had gained nothing 
by hia eutrance--not even s sight of the Prince 
Nadir. 

The religious ceremonial was now over, and he 
Was jue meditating departure when a Hindo 
approached and, bowing low, aaid that his pre- 
sence wai Cesired by the priests in aa inner 
chamber. 

Carew was astonished and a litile alarmed by 
the message, whose meauing he could nob guess. 





' } At first he thought of refusing compliance, but a 


glance round warned him of the foolishness, if 
not impossibility, of doing so. 

Mosi of the worshippers had left the Temple, 
and those that remained would undoubtedly have 
assisted the priests in enforcing their commands 
if he had attempted to disobey them, 

There was no alternative for him but obedience, 
so le signified consent and followed the man who 
had spoken, noticing that two other Hindoos had 
risen from their knees and were keeping close 
behind him, evidently with a view of preventing 
any attempt on his part to escape, Atthe same 
mouieut thore came the sound of the shutting of 
the great door of the Temple—a signal that ai! 
chauce of retreat was cut off. 

Gerard thrust hie haad insite the drapery of 
his white tunic, feeling for the tiny revoiver that 
wai concealed there. He was more satisfied when 
his fingers closed over it. At least, if treachery 
had betrayed hiw, be could avenge it. 

His guide conducted him to a chamber that 
was epparently at the back of the Temple and 
built like it, of white marble. There were no 
havgings.on the walls, and ouly a couple of rugs 
on the floor, 

About twelve people were assembled inaide 
half of these being armed, while the other ha!f 
wore the white vestures of the priests and the 
“ punul,”’ or sacred thread, which denoted their 
office. The eldest of these, a venerable-looking 
man with white hair, was the spokesman, 

“Who are you, and what do you here?” he 
inquired in Hindustanee, 

Oarew’s answer came glibly enough in the 
same language. His name was Abdul, he was 4 
pi'grim who had come to worship at the sacred 
shrine. 

He was not of the Province of Tagipoor, 
but he had ao petition to make, and he had 
journeyed mapy weary miles to pray before the 
altar of the sacred ruby. 

The priest listened with an air of incredulity 
then made a swift sign to a subordinate, who 
approached Carew, holding in his hand a small 
bowl ccntaiving liquid, and a piece of linen. 

Before Gevard was aware of their intention 
two men near him had caught him by the arms, 
aud while he was thus held the first one dippe? 
(he linen in the bowl and then applied it to his 
wrist, with the result that the brown dye dis- 
appeared, leaving exposed a sufficient portion of 
white skin to show that he was at least x0 
Hindoo, 

“Ab! murmured the priest, turning to the 





| others, from amongst whom a low mutter of 


distrust proceeded, "It is as we suspected, 
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This is a Feriaghee (foreigner) come as a spy to 
>rofane our Temple and insult our gods, What 
is the penalty he has iacurred, my brothers?” 

“ Death" was their immediate reply, “ Oaly 
hfe dood can wipe out the stain,” 

The old man turned to Carew. 

© You hear,” he gaid,. calmly, ‘ Doubtless 
yhen you came you knew the risk you ran in 
case of discovery. Have you any explanation to 
offer for your intrusion ?” 

They all listened eagerly for his answer, but 
Gerard merely shook his head. 

Taken aback ay he undoubtedly was, he yet 
did nob lose his presence of mind, although it 
seemed pretty clear to him chat he had fallen 
iaty a wap which had been deliberately set for 
him 

It waa useleas to deny that he was a white man 
ifter the proof before their eyes; and he had 
been 80 perfestly secure in his own mind from 
1oy chance of being found eut that he bad not 
tsken the trouble to concocbh second ex- 
planation. 

In point of fact, what had happened was so 

totally umexpected that if found him quite un- 
prepared, 
' Ata sign from the old priest the Hindco who 
had first approached Carew in the Temple now 
ame forward with three others and securely 
bound his wrists, while the priests, who watched 
ihe operation with much interest, seemed to be 
onferring together. 

From what Gerard could gather they were 
deciding when asd where the death sentence 
assed upon him waa to be carried out. 
\pparently they found it hard to come to a 
ision. Some difficulty seemed to be in the 
way, but what its nature was he could not guess. 

Much opportunity for finding out was nol 
given him, Atasign from the head priest the 
zen who had bound him conducted him. from 
the apartment, and through a long passage to a 
smaller room, which contained for furniture a 
yundle of matting thrown in one corner. Here 
they left him, and he heard the buge key turn 
in the lock after they had shut the door, 

Aithough it cannot be said that the young 
man relished the eituation his most pronounced 
feeling was one of extreme curiosity as to who 
had betrayed hin, His disguise was so perfect, 
1¢ spoke Hindustamee so well, and was so 
hovoughly acquainted with the customs ef the 
couutry, that be had never onca thought he 
would be suspected. Moreover, since his first 
departure from Calcutta he had taken every 
poesible precaution that occurrel to him. If he 
bad had a servant with him he could have under. 
stood it better, 

Suddenly the remembrance of Hassan aud his 
hasty departure flashed across him. He had 
\old the man his destination—was it pozsible he 
















had been the traitor ? 


“Well, it doesn’t much matter Aow I came 


dere, since here I am,” he muttered phi!osophi 


cally, in The question now is—how am I to 
fecans 

[b was a question to which no answer presented 
tself. To bribe his guards was out of the ques- 
t Fond as the Hindoo may be of money, it 
13 48 nothing when weighed in the balance 

gainst his religious zeal, 

The hours wore on. Presently one of his 
“sclera came in to bring him a little rice, Gerard 
tried to queation him, but no answer was made 
‘o hig inguities, and the man left the cell with a 
perfectly impassive countenance, as if he were 

. even aware he had been addressed. 

At last night fell, and the prisoner threw him- 
e\f on the matting, with the laudable determina- 

‘o make himgelf aa comfortable as circum- 
ces would permit, As he had ovce observed 
tisegan, “ What is to be, will be,” and if he 
die ha could do no good by medita'ing on 
approaching fate. So far as he himself was 
cerned death presented no especial terrors ; 
seemed so hard was that he should have 
rated so far the mystery of Elaine’s dis- 
cavaoee, and then, when he was perhaps 
hia a few hundred yards of her, he should be 
‘tually prevented from rescuing her. 
sepite his peril he fell into a deep sleep, from 
woich be was aroused by the flashing of a light 












across his eyelids. Instantly he sprang up, 
thinking that his death sentence was about to be 
carried out, and his gaoler had come to eouduct 
him to the place of execution. 

But it was neither his captora nor the priests 
who confronted him. It was instead a tall and 
handsome young man, dressed in native attire, 
whose splendour was lit up hy the light he 
carried—a young man with dark eyes and s black 
moustache, carefully curled at the ends, who 
stocd opposite Carew and regarded him with 
mingled hate and triumph. 

** Hilliard !”’ exclaimed Carew. 

His visitor nodded. 

“Yee, Hilliard, or Prince Nadir, which you 
like best. I hear your hours are uumbered, Mr. 
Carew, so I bhava come to bid you a last fare- 
well |” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PRINCE EXPLAINS. 


Cargw bit his lips hard to keep back the 
words that rose to them, Nod until this 
moment had he realized what his captivity really 
meant, but with his enemy standing opposite, 
regarding him with victorious malice, while bis 
own hands were bound, and he knew himself 
entirely at his tormentor’s mercy—this was indeed 
the bitterness of death itself | 

“Things have changed since we last met,” 


went on Hilliard, and the emile deepened under | 


his moustache. ‘** Lifeis a see-saw—he who is 
up to-day is down to morrow. You have had 
your turn, and now it is mine,” 

“Of which yow are apparently determined tk 
make the most!" was Gerard’s contemptuous 
retort, ‘ We have a proverb which bids us nod 
kick a man when he is down; but I don’t 
suppose you even? understand the meaving of 
that, much less the moral it is intended to 
convey.” 


“T understand that it is an extremely stupid | 


proverb, as indeed are most of your Western 
sayings. Tome, it seems that the only oppor 


tunity you get for kicking a man is when he is | 
think that alone, aod unaided, you would be able 


down! However, with that I have nothing to 
do. The priests of the god you have insulted 


| have pronounced your doom, I merely came out | 


of curiosity to see how you bore yourself in a 
particularly uncomfortable position,’ 

He spoke in English, guietly and nonchalantly, 
while half leaning against the wall. An attend- 
ant stood like a brown statue near the door, 
holding fn his one hand « drawn sword, and in 
the other a lantern, whose rays flashed into the 
darkly handsome face of the prince, and scin- 
tillated in starry radiance round the diamonds 
with which his dress was adorned, 

Gerard, standing opposite, with his hands 
bound, and looking far more like a Hindoo than 
his companion-—for, of course, his skin was stil! 


| stained with the brown dye, though the streak | 


of white showed plainly enough abt his wriste— 
glared at him with impotent rage, which, how- 
ever, he tried his best to conceal, What would 
he not have given to be iree and able to meet 
this man on equal terms | 

*' Did you expect to see me cringing and pray- 
ing to you to intercede -on my beliaif!” he ex- 
claimed, seornfuily, 

“No, Eoglishmen ere not made like that, I 
have always given you and. your countrymen 


credit for coursge, which often amounts to fool- | 


hardiness, You, Mc. Gerard Carew, have been 
extremely fool-hardy, otherwise you would not 
find yourself talking to me here at. the present 
moment; but as your future carcer won't give 
you opportunities for a further displyy of this 


questionable viriue I nead heb quarrel with you | 


on the point, I suppose you kvew the risk you 
ran when you came to Tagipoor . ’ 

“Yea; butif it had been fity times as great 
T should still have come.” 

“In the hope of finding your lost love | 

Gerard's. lips twitched. Hia fingers pressed 
hard into his palms, 

* OF finding her, or avengizg ber.” 

“Aud after all you will succeed in neither! 
Ere the day dawns you will be lying on these 


” 











Tagipoor, and i 
has been wrought, and the Rauee has returmed » 


stones, immovable, lifeless, with a cord twisted 
round your neck,’ 

"Ah! Then Lam to be strangled?” 

‘'T believe so.” 

“ As well that death as any ciher. It is leas 
painful than some, and more speedy, You 
observe I have a laudable determination te ee 
the best points even in a bad case,” 

Hilliard looked at him with unwilling admira 
tion. ‘ i 

"You are no coward,ithat is clears bur you 
are @ fool, and that ia, in ite elects, worse. ‘ou 
matched your wits againat mine, and it was a 
foregone conclysion that] should win the game. 
I should ike to know, though, what made you 
first suspect me ab Wyndelitl Caatie?” 

“ Because, on the very wight after my arrival, 
I saw you measuring the wails.” 

‘Ab, i thought it was something like that 
And afterwards {” 

“Afterwards I knew you had -beev in the 
mupinent room,” replied Carew, who saw ne 
reason now why he should not be perfectly ope 
with Hilliard on these pointe, ‘' I) heard you 
tuiking to someone within,” 

“Yo was Heera,” murmured the Princo, more 
to himself than his compdnion, “and it was on 
tbat very night that I‘found the plan of the 
Castile, which gave me the clue to the vatrance 
into the vaults, Of course, you are now aware 
that the object of my search was the Nance’s 
jewele-—your friend Leslfe’s story will have en 
lightened you on that point.” 

Gerard started, 

“How do you know what my friend Leslie 
told me!" 

The Princes smiled and ahrugged bis shoulders. 

T could repeat to you--if I wished to do sc 
every word that he uttered regarding bis visit 
to Tagipoor,” 

‘* Then it is Haasan who has betrayed mo after 
all!” exclaimed Gerard. ‘‘What a fool 1 was 
not to bave suspected him at the time. I sup 
pose when he left me so hurriedly in Caloutt 
he came straight here?” 

“You are right--he came here and warned 


| me of yourarrival, ‘Chat is how it was we were 


so wei! prepared to receive you. Did you really 


to defy me on my own ground—do you ot know 
that I am the present Rajah’s nephew anc hei 
and that at my bidding thousands of mex 
instantly spring to arms! Verily you have been 
caught ip the trap of your ewn folly.” 

He Jaughed mockingly, as if he enjoyed 
idea of bis companion’s Ciscomfiture, while 
Gerard gnashed his teeth with rage to think how 
completely he had been tricked by his eervant. 
And the map had seemed so utterly devoted ' 
his interest 

And now I think T will bid you adieu,’’ ob- 
served Billiard, drawing bimaelf upright as ke 
spoke. ‘Ib will be a fizal farewell,”—and he 
laughed while hesmoothed his moustache, dud 
sauntered towards the door, 

‘Wait a moment,” cried Carew, controlliug 
himself by an effurt. ‘“‘ If my last hour has in- 
deed come you can hardly refuce answer & 
few questions—our common humanity would 
make you do as much. Is Flaine well?” 

The Prince seemed to hesitate before he 
auswered... '' She ia quite well—in health 

* Aad whe is your priconer ?” 








‘* Putit.ao, if you like; for myself, I prefer to 
callher the Rajaa’s visitor. You understand, [ 
suppose, that she and Tare cousins? Diy mothe: 
as the Ranee’s first child, and thus half sister 
to Sir Richard Wyndolif, there aay othe 
questions you wish. to asl You may > su if 
you will, aud 1 will answer 1b luce there ca 
be no indiscretion in talking toa virtually dea 
man, . 


Carew winced—les; at the words than a‘ ii 
















Jem, § 


tone iu wh they were uttered, Nevertheless 
he weut on with his interrogatories, 
"© What do you int do with Elaine?” 


‘Lam nob quite sure yet ; but she will never 


return to Lvgland egsin. Sheis the very image 
of her gr nother farnous white Rance who 





ly @ of great influence in 


waz formerly & pergon z 
the people think that a miracle 
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THE 


to earth ugain, 
his belief gives us. A rebellion seemed imminent 
some time ago, and it was even deemed possible 
that the present ruler would be deposed, in which 
case / should never have been R iter him, 


You see how much more power | 


vat the return of the eacred ruby and Elaine’s | 


appearance have bad quite » marvellous effect on 
the populace aod my uncile’s throne is now more 
secure than it ever 
Eogiand was not unproductir 

" Will you tell me how it was you first made 
1p your mind to visit England?” queried Carew, 
who was ne alking against time, while a hun- 
dred desperate ideas of 


Was, 


» of great good,” 


his buay aia, 
ata disadvantage it might be possible 
ts overpower him and his attendant- 
prisoner was, 

will tell you, though probably you 
know a great deal of the story already, Cer 
tainiy you know that the white Ranee left 
after her husband’s death, taking with 
f great value as well as the sacred 


yen yet 
-~bound 
ni ugh te 


Yes 


lagi; 
her jswels 
ruby 
* Well, the Rajah who eucceeded her husband 
was an indolent, weak-willed man, and he made 
no eff o recover the gems; but when he died, 
ant 1s eucoeeded by his son-—-the present 
Rajah— many plans were made for tracing them. 
*' These plans failed, for it was Impossible to 
find oui ere the Ranee went after leaving 
India, About two years ago there was a rebel- 
lion, and mg uncle grew frightened. ‘The priests 
told hire that the gods were augry, and the only 
way to appeage them was the findingand restor 
ation of the sacred ruby ; whereupon my uncle 
declared ‘hat whichever of his aephews—for he 
ie aevera) all of whom lay claim to the throne— 
succeeded in bringing back the ruby should be 
his heir 
* Now [ had bad forsiga 
aod Frenc! 


utors,and spoke English 
ally well; moreover, I had already 
and knew a good deal of Euro- 
set myself seriousiy to the task, 
that 1 would succeed, 


, 80 
nined 


So you see my visit to | 


PRINCE SPOKE IN ENGLISH, QUIETLY AND NONCHALANTLY, 


“JT was helped by my sister Heera, who was 
even more ambitious than myeeli, and who made 
up ber mind to come to Europe with me. 

Accordingly we set ourselves to gather all the 
information we could concernivg the white 
Ranee, and we were assisted by a very old 
priest who had known her. 

At his suggestion we gave him the copy of a 
» which represented her as she appeared 


mctu 
prerus 


| before her marriege, and this he made a point of 


escape flashed through | 
If he could only take the Priuce | 


showing tc 
for he had the reputation of great occult wisdom 
in the hope that they might recognise it. 

“For he said that the white Ramee had been 
very proud of her beauty, and was never tired of 
having her pictures painted, and he 
| argued that wherever she might have escaped 
to this weakness of hers would be sure to follow 
her and it was pretty certain that many portraits 
of her were atill in existence. I believe, Mr. 
Carew, you visited this priest?” 

Gerard made a gesture of assent. Ha under- 
stood now that what be had seen in the priest’s 
dwelling had really been s picture of the white 
Rauee. 

‘© Well, bie plan did not bring forth any prac- 
tical fruits, so far as India wae concerned ; but I 
thoug at. the idea a good one, and so I determined 
to try ft in the big citfe: of Europe, on the 
chance of its bringing us tidiogs of the Ranee. 
So at Vienna Heera and I represented ourselves 
as Egyptians, and got a great reputation for our 
skill in reading the past, and foreteliing the 
fuzure. { must inform you that my sister 
possesees that gift which is called clairvoyance, 
snd which means that she is able to establish an 
influence over persons with whom she is brought 
| in contact, so that she is frequently able to give 
| & very accurate guess at their characters, and 





his gift of here proved of great advantage to us. 

Neverth 

information at Vieuna, and so we moved on to 

Paris, where we had the pleasure of rr eee 
| you—ab least 7 had, for my sister wae indlepose 


ess we were not able to pick up any | 


| 
| 


\ 
| 
} 


ll Europeans who came to see hixa— | 


} 


| iog in Paris, 


| very uncommon one, 


that night, and J, disguised as a woman, took her 
place, You remember you eaw the portrait of 
& girllying on a couch, with flowers piled over 
her! It was a picture of the Rance, asleep.” 

“T have known that for aome time,” returned 
Gerard; coolly; “but you got no information 
from me that led you to Wyndecliff.” 

“No, bat, oddly enough, we did from some 
oue else that very night. It was an English 
artist who came in after you left, and who, 
directly he saw the picture, exclaimed, ‘ Why, 
that is Elaine, Lady Wyndcliff!’ And then he 
told ue that he had seen one or two pictures of 
her in the National Gallery in London, It seems 
she sat to R-——,” naming a celebrated painter, 
“for bis famous picture of the poetic muse, which 
he afterwards presented to the English natiov. 
After that the rest was comparatively easy. 
‘There was no lovger any motive for our remain- 
so we left for London the next 
day, and soon found out all about Elaine, the 
first Lady Wyndcliff. You see the name was 4 
and that helped uz 


immensely, Besides, 1 employed one or two 


| detectives who went to the village of Wyndelift, 





proving»beyond possibility of doubt that the 
white [iunee had married the late Sir Richard 
Wyndcliff, and that at her death the famous 
jewels had disappeared. My object now was te 
get into the Castle iteelf, so as to obtain all my 
information first hand, and this was not very 
difficult, Sir Richard had a secretary whose 
mother was ill in Madeira, A telegram to thie 
secretary, saying hie mother was dying, secured 
his absence, and I took his place, Ab, what 
was that ?” 

The Prince turned quicky, The attendant, 
who had been standing near him with a drawn 
sword, had suddenly dropped his weapon, which 
fell with a clang on the stone floor, 

Iustantly Carew sprang forward thinking hie 
opportunity had come. 


(To be cc ntinued.) 
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A GREY DAWN. 


—:01— 
CHAPTER XL 


At first it seemed that Mra, Walton’s visit bad 
brought a little brightness into Doris Gordon’s 
life. The young bride returned the call, and 
found her neighbour as kind and friendly as she 
had expected , but, alas! there are two sides to 
every question, and seeing the love which sur- 
rounded Mrs, Walton’s home, perbaps, made 
Doris perceive more plainly how terribly love was 
wanting in her own. 

Thea Agnes came back, and with her all the 
dull formality of the old life ; and each day that 
came seemed to make Doris more weary and 
listless to widen the gulf which had arisen 
between ber and her husband, 

‘udrew Gordon, wrapped up in his profession, 
had no suspicion of how his wife cuffered, He 
never even realised that his marriage had been a 
mistake. Heliked to see the sweet, girlish face 
in his home, and to hear the musical voice, which 
war so unlike his sister's metallic tones, 

_ it avy one had told him Doris was eating her 
Gsart out from misery he would never have be- 
lieved them. She would have said surely she 

ad 88 much as other women to fill up her life ; 
his sister wae perfectly eatisfied and content, why 
could not Doris be the same 

Of course, Marjory Ward's desertion was hard 
Ms wi, but then a husband was nearer than a 

rend, 

Doris had him and his interests to consider 
how, and it must be better for her to be mistress 
ofa home of herown than an unweleume depen- 
deut on Major Ward's bounty. 

As for Agues Gordon, she thought hor pretty 
sister-in-law a simpleton, She could not under- 
stand anyone with so little epirit or energy as 
Doris, Why, from the moment she got up til! 
she went to bed the girl never did one useful 
thing. Andrew's house would indeed be sis- 
managed if his sister had deserted him. 


4 


December came in cold and frosty. 

Miss Gordon told Doris she would do much 
better to take brisk walks than to sit huddled up 
| over the fire ; but Doris did not take the bint. 
She seemed so manifestly pale and out of spirits 
that Agnes decided there must be something 
serious amiss, and one day, in a kinder tone than 
usual, asked her if she felt ill. 

“Oh, no!” replied Doris, quickly, ‘‘ only I am 
so tired, and there is nothing to do,” 

* There's plenty to do if you’d only look for 
it, and as to being tired I can’t think how you 
manage it for you are idle from morning tonight ; 
but 1 had something else to say to you this 
afternoon, 
so it’s time something was settled. 
you think of doing about Christmas ?” 

“About Chrietmas!” Doris repeated almoat 
mechanically, ‘‘ I had not thought.” 

“ Bat it’s time you made up your mind. f 
really think at such a season, Doris, you ought to 
make it wp with your father and stepmother, 
Erleston is not so far but that you and Andrew 
might run down for the day (if the patients 
could spare him) ; you have been married fom 
months now, and it is high time the estrange- 
ment was ended,” 

"There isno estrangement on my side,” said 
Doris, ‘ You know—at least, I suppose Andrew 
told you—how Mrs. Ward treated me ?”’ 

“But your father’s at home now and your 
aister. You ought to hold out the olive branch. 
Of course no one could cbject to Andrew ; still, I 
suppose, a worldly person might think you could 
have done better, and Mejor Ward had a right to 
be consulted,” 

'' He had none,” cried Doris, passionately ; but 
Miss Gordon persisted, 

“And there's another thing, my dear. You 
know it’s time something was settled about your 
fortune. Five thousand pounds is a very nice 
littlesum. Of course the greater part should be 
settled on yourself ; but the use of afew hundred 
pounds would help Andrew to rise in his profes- 
sion. {fhe started a carriage he'd soon be repaid 


What do 





"TT MATTERS THIS,” ANDREW GORDON SAID, HOTLY, “THAT YOU BEAR MY NAMB, AND 1 





This is the fourteenth of December, | 


j 








WILL NOT IT HAVE DISHONOURED,” 


by the increused number of patients—appearance 
counts for so much te a doctor.” 

"'T euppose it does,” said Doris, dreamily. She 
longed to confess the whole truth to Agnes that 
instead of five thousand pounds she had not 
possessed a single sovereign when she became 
Andrew's wife ; but very shame held her bavk 

“Tf you maka it up with your father of courses 
somethiug will be decided about the money,” 
pureved Miss Gordon; “and really it is time. 
This has been a dreadfully expensive half-year, 
and I can’t think how [ aa manage the 
Christmas bills without a little help,” 

There would be no help forthcoming through 
her, Of£this poor Doris was painiully conecious ; 
but she waz too frightened of her ecister-in-law t 
sey so. In her heart she reproached her hus- 
band for exposing her to sucha scene, He ought 
to have told his sister the truth at frat, 

" Well,’ eaid Apnea, cheerfully, “ will you write 
to Major Ward to-day }”’ 
“Not to-day, Agnes 

fy st ” 

“ Andrew cannot advise you to write; he ie 
very sensitive about money matters, and would 
not like to seem anxious about your fortune,”’ 

“T know, but I must speak to him first ;"’ her 
lips were so dry and burning ehe could hardly 
get out the words; “he made me promise not to 
hold any communication with Riverside without 
his knowledge.” 

Ic was Wednesday, the day as before men 
tioned sacred to Mise Gordon's visitors, Dvris’s 
head ached terribly ; her nerves wera iv that 
atate ft was simply torture to her even to think 
of staying in the hideous drawing-room, trying 
to make conversation for people she disliked. She 
was safe nowhere in the house, for Agnes would 
not have scropled to eend for her, No, if she 
wished to escape she muat go out and have 
actually lefs Cedax Lodge before the first calie 
arri 


T must epeak to Andrew 


ved, 
It was the best thing she could do, the fresh 
cold air would brace her nerves ; if instead of a 
dreary constitutional, euch az she touk with Miss 
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m, she went out f 2 wh .fternoon, 


tue change mus 





She dressed he h more care than usual, 

thinking, a littl y, how mu ler she 

yoked than in the days when she and Marjory 
? 


all things in common 


Toen she crept downstaira-noiselessly, passed 
drawing-room door safety, and let herself 
4 another moment and she was past the gate 
up in the open road, sand the mereat chance 
ecided her wheie che would spend the after- 
i 
he loved mu dearly, and Ce d heard 
a ince she cams to London, hy should 
21e not go to tin yatal Palece she | knew from 
{.«, Waltun » possessed a ssason-ticket) t 


here were concerts th 
that there was ganerally music or 
di . 


re every Saturday, and 
some other 
ntertaioment every afternoon, The cost would 
be vers trifling, aud Mrs. Gordon had no lack 
ready money, her bosbaud had given her a crisp 
bank-note when » first came home, and she 
had spent very little sinc 
Pivasura was almost an 





unknown word in 





Agnes Gcrdon’s vecabulary; but Dorls loved 
pleasure dearly, littieasshe had hadofit. To her 
besuty-loving, temperament very small 


° 1 
opecanieé ae.'f 





u, and the big palace | at 
her when she reached it a 


» enbam seemed 


faire land 
aole tairv iaau. 
, | tat 
i. WAS BD OU da wWuleo 


means t there was 











! 








| barrassment; “*my husband is a doctor 





i But t I would rather know.” 

“He told me he was glad you bad taken the 
initiative, for you and his wife got on so badly, it 
wa — impossible he could keep you as a 
member of his family. I fee! like a brute for 
telling Finn but you would have it,” 

* And Marj jory 9” 

His lip curle 

“ Mias Ward ti concluded an alliance with 
her step-mother ; they are the best of friends, but 
it is rurcoured Miss Marj: ory will not stay long at 
Erleston; her uncle left ‘his property (a very 
extensive one) to herand his step-son provided 
they married each other, Mr. Fairfax is now on 
a visit to Riverside, and public opinion says the 
engagement will be shortly announced,” 

Then her sacrifice had been in vain, she might 
as well have been Lady Maxwell ; she tho ught of 
Andrew with his grave face and silent ways, his 
days of hard work, his narrew means. 

Had she done wrong in sacrificing. herself for 
Marjory No, something in her heart whis- 
pered her husband was afar nobler man than 
Sir Lionel ont ever be, 

* demanded the Baronet, presently; 
“don’t you know that you are as mysterfous as 
the Sphynx; I have heard half a dozen ver rsions 
of your leaving Riverside, they are all different 
and yet agree strangely at one point, that you lid 
not go alone.” 

“TY did not.” 

*" And you are free no longer, you have given 
another all IT hoped to gafa ?” 

He spoke with s sentimental sigh. Sir Lionel 
Maxwell wai just the sort of man to value a 
thing the more for having lost it. 

“{ am married,” Doris spoke with much em- 
living ab 


to be his sister's guest that night. He accom. 
panied me to Ercleston by the firab train the 
next day. At Riverside my two boxes stood 
ready packed in the hall, and Mrs, Ward turned 
me out of the house. I had no where to go to, 
no one to help me, and so when Dr, Gordon pro- 
posed to me it seemed best for me to marry 
him.” 

Tt was madness,” cried Sir Lionel, passion. 
ately. “You with your face, your sensitive 
nature, tied for lifé to a rough suburban doctor, 
it was moral suicide,” 

** He was very good and kind,” said the girl. 
‘Tie knew that I was not Major Ward's daugi- 
ter, but penniless Doris West; it was generous 
of him to marry me,” 

“You might have thought of others,” said 
Sir Lionel, bitterly; weneaty it ou were going 
| to marry for convenience oaks rier thé prior 
claim,’ 
| “Dou et ” eaid Doris, sharply ; ‘‘the past is 
| past, Sir Lionel, only the present remains. I am 
| Andrew @ordou’ 3 wife. and I only hope I may 
| prove as good a one as he deserves.” 
“a 





Sir Lionel!'s lip curled slightly, but his tone 
was irreproachable, 

“Tam aure.you will be, May I call upon Dr. 
Gordon and congratulate him onthe treasure he 
has won {” 

Doris ‘ould not picture Sir Lionel in the 
drawing-room ab Cedar Lodge. What would he 
think of Agnes Gordon, her stewed tea and brown 
and white cornets of bread-and-butter ? 

om hank you, buf Audrew has no time for 
vieftin: g, he is out all day.” 

‘That naust leave you very lonely.” 

"Ob, his sister lives with us. Itis very rare 
ihat I am stone,” 





Clapham,’ “Tg ahe o nice child, or formed on the mode! 
{| “At Clapham!” Sir Lionel spoke as though | cf the little Wards, spoilt brats that they 
he had = heard of that worth suburb, “ and | are ?” 
why i t Mr,—— ‘SA, yr she is nob a child at all. Miss Gordon is 
‘ ‘Gord Jon” putin Doris. F older then Andrew. I don’t know her age, but 
Why is he not here to-day?” | I think she must be nearly forty.” 

“Patients,” said Doris, succinctly; ‘‘and| “And she acta as gaoler, eh? Don’t look so 
besides, he does not Mag for amusement, How | shocked, Mrs, Gordon ; but you know you are 
di dyou come here, Sir Lionel ! young end beautiful, and in fairy stories there 

 Thave been lunch ng with a man at Court | is alway § some oue old and ugly ‘to guard the 


,cither concert nor dramatic eatertainment, | 
the grand organ was to play at five, and mean- 
hile D waudered about and louked at some 
of the many attractions which gv to make ip the 
yharia of the Crrstel Palace, Finally wandering 
near the tro; department she espied some 
le taking small round table ; and, 
eating hereelf at similar one, 2he was soon | 
f wing their exau.pie } 
It was delicious tea, doubly 30 after the senua- 
‘ike de ion Agnes was f of pressing upon | 
her guests, 
Doris discovered that she was hungry ; she | 
two slices of cake and cuite en od her li te | 
“. sof 
She had just Gnished, when a familiar voice 
Jed in her ear | 
Mias West! is it possible 
Doris started. Ib was the first time since her 
ed lng b &) iad any is I soew 
her in the old day i n, too, Sir Lionel | 
Maxwell could neve > to her quite aa other | 
men, j 
She had loved him ouce, and though she had | 
used him; though she confessed to herself 


{ never Lave survived the real story 


his leve wot 














‘ ! hune over him 
f her Bom ziamour hung over him | 
king him from oiher mer i 
She had u married & hard-working surgeon whi |} 
¢ f 7 her !? . + | 
no { wzure ; Hex > W nist 
. pees Ber 
ng a i283 People, BUG sue Was | 
to deaih of irroun Noes j 
1 va to her like a shadow | 
fr the r Ie had lovel her once; he had | 
asked her io he his wif {g belonged to the 
1 world sue had left. He —_ t give her newa 
f Marjory. 1ese reasons de her greetiug 
f the Dar ¢ warmer tha would other- 
Wi Dave 
¢ 1! Sir } I c 3 ee 
you |” 
‘ ” 
The ¢ ¢ ic on my aide! answered, | 
‘ le £ 3; 
né y. 1ay¥ u i al c te as 
she recais r change [ hawafter. ‘Then, | 
lay i ta a stroll witi rs a read al | 
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} and cornets of brow 


ij uncle’s assistant, and I had known him well in 


Royal, and turned in here afterwards for au hour, 
little thinking of the treat in store.” 
He looked at. Doria, and she blushed dee) ly ; 


no thought of ill came to her; Sir Lionel belonged 
to her past, and it waa pleasant to see him once 


egain, delightful to meet someone who lived in a 
world where people did not see their friends 
once a week and regale them with stewed tea 
n bread and butter, 

* Are you going to the Beeches soon ?” 

“Not yet awhile ; my aunh is wintering 
abroad, and there is nothing to take me there. I 
stay in town till after Christmas, And 
you?” 

‘ Oh,” and Doris laughed a little bitterly, “I 
belong now toa world where people live in one 
lace all the year round, except—-if they are | 

| 
| 


ahall 








ucky—fora fortnight in the summer.” 
* And do you like it?” 
She parried the question adroitly, 
“IT was very glad to get away * from 
Ward. I think she hated me. 
‘And did she approve of Dr. Gordon?” 





Mrs, 


**T never asked her.” 
* A atulen match 1” | 
“Sir Lionel,” eaid Doris, impetucusty, “ you | 
are a gentleman and will respech wy secret. I} 
an trust you with the trae story of my } 
wedding ?” j 


“You t may trust me perfectly.”’ 
"T missed the last train to Erleston ; Mra. 
Ward had takeo me to Brighton and told me to 
meet ler at the station, she says she told ms the 
righo time, but Jam ready to swoar it was half 
an hour after the train had left, and that she 

it me to miss it,” 

Of course she did,” said Maxwell, quickly, 
* juat like her, too ; she is as spiteful a woman 
as ever lived,’ 

I had met Dr. 


sfternoon,”’ went on Doris ; 


Gordon and his sister in the 
“he had been my 





station, and 


Scotland. He went with me to thes 
eb dt ha 


when he found the train had gone took nm 





aly T am not o princess.” 

' ‘You always were one to me, 
“‘o beautiful wandering princess. 

Tbe clock struck half-past five. D. vis started, 
she had not meant to be so late. : 

“Tmust be going,” she said, quick'y rising ; 
‘there is a train from the High Level ata 
quarter to six if I can cateh it.” 

“ We shall catch it easily,” he answered, 
yes,” in return to a wondering glance frow 
Doris. ‘*Of course J am goiog with you, it is 
rouch too late and dark for you to be out alove.” 

Tt would never have occurred to Andrew that 
his wife needed guerdianship at six o'clock in 
the evening ; but then Andrew was not used to 
the customs of Sir Lionel’s world. 

Sir Lionel took the ‘tickete—first class, of 
course~-and led Doria to 8 vacant carriage. She 
said nothing about the unused half of 4 

second return” still reposing In her pock 

The train started almost immediately, but for 
a few moments both were silent. 

Doris wae thinking ber last ¢éte &-(é#e railwsy 
journey had been with Andrew when he brovg t 
her ‘home’ from Brighton; it was only four 
months ago, and it seemed an eternity. Was it 
possible she was the bride of that August night ! 
Sir Lionel’s thoughts were not pleasant ones. 
‘fish, and shallow as he might be (he was 

)y he had yet loved Doris West with - 
He had pictured 


” he answered, 


’ 


“Oh 
’ 








vain, 
' 
eal & 


the affection he had to give. 


her his wife, Their first journey together, thei 
honeymoon, Well, this was the firat, and she 


was not his wife, buf another's. She wad tort to 
bim, and she did not seem to have gained much 
happ' ness for herself, Her face was thinner aud 
paler than it had been in the old days, and thece 
were too many lines round her mouth. 

Poor little thing! She must have a life 
of it with that -doctor-fellow, and { behove: 
- (Sir Lionel) to do all he coukd to. brighten 


“When ahall I see you again?’* be asked, # 


— ~~ -e 
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the train stopped at Denmark Bill, and he knew 
their parting could not be far off; “do you often 
to the Crystal Palace?” ; 
“| never went there till to-day.” 
“You might goto the Saturday concerts,” he 
urged. “I know heaps of people who swear by 


§° 


them.” 

But Doris shook ber head. : ; 

“T never go out on Saturdays ; in fact, it is 
so eeldom I cam gebh away for long, that I do 


not think a season-tickeb would be of any use to 
me.” : 

“ May I come and call on you at Cedar Lodge, 
or won't your gaoler approve ” 

Please don’t call Gordon that, I fear 
you and she would have very little in common.” 

“We shell be at Clapham directly. Don’t 
send me away without promising that I may see 
you again.” : 

She hesitated. 

“Your husband has triumphed all down the 
line,’ went on Sir Lionel; “he couldn't a 
me a stray half hour of your society when he 
has got it all,” 

And sorely against her own instinct Doris pro- 
mised that she would go to the Palace again on 
the following Monday. 

Sir Lionel did not leave her ai the station, he 
walked with ber to the very gate of Cedar Lodge. 
[: was very wrong, of course, but when the gate 
iosed after her with ite loud melaucholy clang 
Doris felt a little as she thought a convict mus 
do on hearing the door of the prison shut upon 


him % 
Had her husband’s house already become a 
prieon to her? -Heayen forbid! 





CHAPTER XIL 


[HERE was @ great deal of iliners that winter, 
aod perhaps that was why Andrew Gordon was 
lees ab horae even than usual as the year drew to 
its close. He had a tired, worn look, too, as of a 
man who works too -hard 5 his sister noticed it 
jealously, and decided that his marriage had 
brought him little happiness, 

Doris was vot blind to the change, but she 
ascribed it to the wrong cause— Andrew. was tired 

t her, He had never really wanted a wife; a 
msn so wedded to his profession ought never to 
have married, 

The last thought was not her own, it came to 
her at the inspiration of Sir Lionel Maxwell ; for 
that first meeting at the Palace was not their 
last, and after a little while hardly a week passed 
without young Mra. Gordon seeing eomething of 
the handsome Baronet. 

She meant no wrong. Doris was as innocent 
yf real sin as a little child. She was dull, lonely 
ind desolate, There was no sympathy between 
ierself and Agnes Gordon, Her husband, alia 
chovght, had never cared much for her, and had 
soon forgotten the slight regard he had once felt. 

Yo one at Cedar Lodge wanted her ; ib mattered 
a boas there whether she was happy or 
erable, 

S'r Lionel had always ‘Poved her, and now that 
his love had changed into friendship what harm 
could there be In her meeting him sometimes. 

h him the dull, leaden hours flew by like 

ic. He never said a word the mos particular 

f women could have resented. He never forgot 

his / le of friend and mentor, and so Doris lulled 
reelf into a false eecurity. 

ey noticed a change in her at home, 


is 


was his, He trusted her implicitly ; he wonld 
as soon have doubted Heaven itself as his wife's 
truth and amb 

Tb was her eake he worked so hard; he 
wanted to be rich enough to provide another 
home for his sfster la‘ op, and leave Doris 
queen of her own demesne ; there seemed to him 
more real love ia working for her than in making 
pretty speeches. Alas! he did not understand a 
woman's heart. 

** Doris looks well,” he remarked one day in 
January when he came home to find his wife had 
not yet returned from an afternoon walk, “I 
think this cold weather suits her.” 

" Doris is well enough,” retorted Agues, rather 
snappishly; she was desperately jealous of her 
brother, and could not bear to see how much bis 
wife oconpied his thoughts ; “but I think it is 
high time she made it up with her own family. 
Even if Major Ward does not choose to receive 

ou as bis son-in-law he has no right to keep 

k his daughter's dowry. I said ay much to 
Doris one day, and urged her to write to her 
father, but she put me off with some idle 


excuse, 

The time had come. Andrew Gordon had 
known that sooner or later Agnes must be told 
his wife was pefiniless, He hated the task, but 
felb he could not escape it. 

“ Major Ward could not keep back his daughter's 
oo Agnes; bub my Doria ie no 

is.” 

Mias Gordon etared at her brother. 

“Are you beside yourself, Avudrew? I am 
sure when you were Mr, Meredith’s pesistant you 
distinctly told me that he had two nieces, Mar- 
jory and Doris Ward.” 

"I told you what J, what al! the world, 
believed ; it was only when the two girls returned 
to the Major’s own. home that they learned the 
truth. Marjory was the only child of his first 
marriage. Doris was the daughter of one of Mr, 
Meredith's patients, who died when she was 
a few weeka old. The first Mrs, Ward took the 
baby for a few.months from pure compassion, 
supposing her father would claim her as soon as 
she had outgrown infancy... He never did so, and 
Mrs,. Ward kept her from love, and brought her 
up in all things as Marjory’s sister.” 

“Not in all things,” eaid Agnes, bitterly, 
‘since it seems she bas no fortune. She must 
have played her cards skilfully, indeed, to inveigle 
you into a marriage with a nameless, penniless 
girl.” * 

A spazm of pain passed over the doctor's 
face. ‘ 

Agnes, remember you are «peaking of my 


«A pretty wife, indeed, to entangle you in 
auch a trap. Of course Mrs, Ward was quite 





Agnes | 


' 





right. Doris missed that train on purpose ; she 
knew your foolish good nature, and guessed you 
would play the part of knight errant.” 

* Silence!” thundered the doctor, in a voice 
Agnes had never heard from him before ; “ there 
was bo entanglement. Iknew before I married 
her that my wife was no relation of the Wards. 
She signed the register as ‘Doris West,’ and 
never attempted to deceive me in the least.” 

* 4 penniless girl! Your future is just ruined.” 

‘think not,” he rejoined, gravely, “for I 
have a stronger object to get on than I ever had 
before, Aa to money, men in my position do not 
expect a fortune with their wife, and I am well 
content with Doris as she is.”’ 

Agnes answered by a groan, 

* T have often thought she was the most use- 


‘on’s sharp eyes saw that a new brightness | less fine lady I ever met, and that it was as well 


come to the fair young face. Andrew, busy 
vas, saw that his wife’s smiles were more 
requent, and that she had lost the dull, listless 
ression she had had on first coming to Cedar 








she had money of her own, since she was sure to 

cost you a pretty penny, but to think of a 

dowerless girl giving herself such airs and 
” 


graces, 
“T have never seen any airs and graces,” eaid 


And in one thing Doris had made a great | the doctor. “Doris seems to ms to have fallen 


istake—her huaband loved her more not /ase, 
soft, brown eyes, that sweet, musica! 


ce had crept into his heart and followed hia: | 


day in his monotonous round of toil, 
Andrew Gordon loved hie wife, bub he never 
dreamed of telling her so, A grave, staid man, 


| give her more as time passes. 


in very pleasantly with our ways.” 
“ She is terribly extravagant,” 
“ Well, I am getting on and I shall be able io 


Iam sure it will do—if 
you find Doris such an uncongenial companion 


practice increases—as 


reserved and silent by nature, he was not skilled | would you like a home elsewhere? I could ‘soon 


in the ways which win a woman’s heart, Doris 


afford it, and——~” 





child of. 


Agnes, when the | 





“Oh, yes, cast me off fora girl who does not 
care & jot for you; turn me oat to make room for 
& useless fine lady wife. That's the way of the 
world all over.” 

“There is no question of turning you out,” 
said Andrew, gravely; “if you left here I should 
see that you had a home in all respecte equal to 
Cedar Lodge. For my own part 1 am content for 


things to go on as they are, only, you must show’ 


no unkindness to my wife. You must not vent 
your disappointment on her because she brought 
me no fortune.” 

Agnes promised she would not doso, That 
mention of her leaving had subdued her won 
derfully. She assured her brother she would 
make no change in her manner to Doris, and 
never mention their convereation to her. And 
perhap: Agnes Gordow kept that promise ia 
the letter, but she broke it in the epirit a dozen 
times a day, She never said to Doris, “I kuow 
you are a penniless orphan, and I think Andrew 
ruined his future by marrying you.” She 
never even told Dorie she knew the truth, but 
she made her fee! it in a hundred ways. Miss 
Gordon took the mosh wonderful fit of economy 
about this time, and insisted on putting down 
expenses in a number of petty ways. “We 
can't afford this now, Circumstances are so dif- 
ferent with Andrew now that he must be very 
careful,” and so on (of course, in the doctor's 
absence) till poor Doris grew almost frantic. 
She knew perfectly that Agnes was talking “at” 
her, and that the wonderful retrenchments were 
all needed, because Andrew had married s penni- 
leas wife. She felt humiliated. 

If only there had been perfect confidence be- 
tween her and her husband, if she had been able 
to put her pretty brown head on his shoulder 
and sob out her troubles, the sting of them 
would have gone, Andrew would have com- 
forted her, and the episode would only have 
drawn them more closely together; but, alas! 
Doris believed her haosband repented his mar- 
riage, and cared nothing for her, so she could 
not seek his sympathy. 

The crisis in their lives was, after all, brougho 
about by an outsider, a mere acquaintance, aud 
one, who though # great talker, had yet not a 
epark of malice in her compotition, and not one 
grain of ill-feeling towards the doctor's young 
wife, 

Mrs, Ferrers lived near Cedar Lodge, and was 
a pretty frequent visitor at Agnes Gordon's 
“ Wednesdays.” A ‘pleasant prosperous woman, 
she had done allin her power to push forward 
the young doctor, while, unlike most of Andrew’s 
patients, she really appreciated his sister's good 
points, and thought Agnes Gordon a very sensi- 
ble woman. 

“And where is Mrs, Gordon?” she asked, 
when she had outstayed the other callers on the 
firat Weduesday in Februgry, and it was om- 
inously near six o'clock. ‘I have been waiting 
on purpose to see her,” 

* Doris has gone for one of her long walks, 
said Miss Gordon, fiercely, ‘I am sorry to say 
she ig very unsociable, and often goes out on my 
Wednesdays.” 

“She is a pretty young creature,” said Mrs, 
Ferrers, kindly, “and perhaps we are all a little 
too old for her, She looked prettier than ever 
yesterday at the Palace, I thought.” 

Miss Gordon started. 

“You must have mistaken someone else. for 
Doris,” she said, quickly. 

“No, I am sure it was Mrs. Gordon. She sat 
in the stalls with @ tall dark gentleman, I sup- 
posed it to bs her brother, for I have seen them 
together at the Crystal Palace two or three 
times, though I have never been near enough to 
speak to her.” 

‘You must have been mistaken,” said Agnes, 
severely. “ My sister-in-law knows no gentleman 
in London, and I am quite sure she hay never 
been to the Crystal Palace.” 

Mrs, Ferrers was very quick-sighted ; she was 
just as positive as ever that she had seen Dori 
and no one else; but she perceived the pretty 
little wife had been to the Palace unknown to her 
sister in-law; and that io persist in her 
statement might bring trouble on Doris, so she 
ouly said, pleasantly, ’ 
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' 
“ Well, of course you know best, 2o perhaps it 
was a case of mistaken identity. There are won- 
derful accidental lik in real life semctimes 
as well as in novels,” 
She took her leave, Agnes Gordon drew her | 
chair a little nearer the fire and gave herself up 
to thought 








“Was Mre. Ferrers right after all?” 

For some time, six or seren weeks at least, 
Doria had taken to long solitary walks, often 
being absent for three hours or more. She! 
always came home looking brighter, as though 
the air and exercise had done her good, but she 
pever made any remark as to her expedition ; | 
and once, when Agnes had euggested accompany 
ing her, she had changed her mind and not gone | 
out. Conid it possibly be that she had been to | 
the Crystal Palace with a stranger ? 

uick to think evil, Agnes decided the stranger 
must be an old lover, and that these secret | 
meetings threate wisery and dishonour to } 
her brother. 

‘As though it were evough that he | 
married he a penniless outcast whom po one 
owned, she yht at least have been true to him, | 
if it had been merely out of gratitude.” | 

All the anger, jealousy and malice which had | 

en slumbering in Agnes Gordon's heart woke | 

ddenly in sw life, She felt she hated Doris ; | 

t she would do anything to compass her | 
dispra | 

lf only Doris were sent away the old times | 
would come back, when she and Audrew were 
all in all to each other, Tois woman, who 
thought she loved her brother, was yet base 
enough to rejoiee at the mere chance of destroy- 

ix his married happiness. 

Loris was laterthan usual. Andrew had come 
in from the surgery and was standing with his 
back to the drawing-room fire when she entered. 
Agnes had barely begun her recital, but ehe had 
said eneugh to make him troubled and in- 
dignant, 

** Here is Doris to answer for herself,” he said, 
as bis wife came in. “Sit down, dear, | want to 
ask you something.” 

But something in his voice, something in the 
hard, stony expression of his sister’s face, told 
Doris her secret had been revealed, 


Well, she thought, prowdly, she had done 
no wroug; they bad no right to treat her like a , 
riminal. 


Won't presently do, Andrew? I wan’t to go 
snd change my dress i shall be late for 
dinner.” 

Dinner can wait,” he eaid, gravely Yell 
ue just this. Were you at the Crystal Palace 
ve t€ day after 10on ¢”” 

Yes,” came from his wife's lips with a ring of 
éfiance, ‘1 was; if you had asked me I would 
have told you. [ made no mystery of it.” 

* Was is the firat time you had been there?” 
he asked, very gravely. 

“Wo; but 1 do not see that it matters to | 
ungone how I spend my time; no one wants me | 
here, |-—’ 

Dut Andrew Gordon interrupted her, He was 
a hot-tempered, passionate man, though years of 
aelf-reatrafot had cur 8 natural temperament 
eo much ibat few suspected it, Now, however, 
fully aroused to auger, he was almost beside him: 
self with passion. If he had not learved te love 
his wife dearly , if he had no t 


trusted her as 
bis own soul, he might have veen less moved 
“Tt mattere this,” he said, angiily, “ that you 
par my name and J wil! not have it dishonoured. 
You say you made no mystery of your goings on, 
G yet you 


and leave us to hear from a stranger 
that you have been seen week after week in 
pi b'ie places with—a man! ” 

‘Of course, if yon choose to listen to auch 


scandal,” begau Doris, angrily, “I cannot help 
it. J see no harm in what I have done. I was 
dull here--deadly dul, No one tried to interest 
me or amuse me, so one day I went to the 
Crystal Palace to while away some of the dreary 
hours. I met an old friend there whom I had 
often seen at my f—--~-. I mean at Major Ward’s 
house. We had a pleassot talk together, and he 
asked me if 1 should be likely to be at the Palace 
again.’ 

Aud you met him 


cried Andrew, “you, my 


| T only want 


wife, whom I trusted, actually crept out of my 
house, time after time, to keep aseignations with 
your lover!” 

“He was vot my lover,” began Doris, hotly, 
and then she stopped abruptly. After all what 
else was Lione] Maxwell? In the old days he had 
asked her to be his wife ; in the present he was 
always inainuatiog how unworthy Andrew was of 
her, and how gladly he would have stood in her 
husband's place. 

“Tf he bad beens gentleman and a man of 


| honour he would never have so comprom’sed 


you,’ said Agnes, sternly, ‘“ Why did he uot 
call here and see you openly if he was only a 
friend?” 

Andrew looked at his wife with a strange in- 
tense scrutiny. 

“ Tell me the truth,” he said, gravely ; “ who 
is this man, and what is hs to you?” 

But he had gone the wrong way to work 
with one of Doris’ proud epirit, 

Alone together, with his arms about her, and 


the touch of hie lips on hers, she might have told | 


her husband that Lionel Maxwell was nothing in 
the world to her but a pleasant acquaintance ; 
that it was only the loneliness of ber life which 
had wade her seek outdoor cormpaniouship ; that 
if only Andrew had treated her’ as his wife and 
confidante ehe would have been content, 

But in the presence of a third person, treated 
well-nigh as a criminal by her husband who 
assumed the rile of judge, Doris was as hard as 
steel, 

‘You have no right to speak to me like that,’ 
she said, angrily. 


“TI have every right,” he rejoined. “I am your | 


husband.” 

“Why don’t you say my gaoler?” she asked, 
bitterly, 

“Doris, how can you speak eo,” crieg Agnes 
Gordon. “ You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” 

"IT daresay,” ehe returned, with a strange odd 
sort of smile, “but the faults are not all 
mine, I came here s young, confiding girl, and 
from the very firat I have been made to fee! my- 
self an interloper, taught that I was the ‘ one too 
many’ in the house. No one here wanted me, 
no one here loved me, and if I sought kindness 
and sympathy elsewhere the fault is less mine 
than that of those who drove me to ib.” 


Andrew rose half wearily ; any ray of bright- | 


ness had died out of hia face, be looked like an 
old man worn and broken. 

“We wil! not prolong this scene,” he said, 
gravely. “ You must see, Doria, that you have 
annoyed me terribly. Things cannot go on as 
they are; I could never trust you again. I am 
going out now, I have a case I must see to nighs. 
You had better think over things quietly, and I 
will ta!k to you when [ return. Don’t be afraid, 
o find out what will be least painful 
to us both.” 

He went out: they heard the door close after 
him, then Doris looked at Agues Gordon and 
spoke ove bitter truth. 

“ Tnis is your work,’ she eaid, slowly, as she 
turned to leave the room. 

Miss Gordon dined alone; she was one of 
those women who would have meals served regu- 
larly ii hearts were breaking around her. She 
made an excellent repast, her appetite not in the 
least iropaired by the message that Mrs. Gordon 
wes lying down sad would not come to dinner. 

Sitting slove by the fire, Agnes Gordon re- 
viewed the position and decided what would be 
best from her point of view, 

Of courae Doris could never bs trusted again; 


| but Andrew seemed co infatuated with her that 


it was doubtful if he would consent tea legal 
saparation. If young Mrs, Gordon were sent as 
parlour boarder to a strict school or convent for 
at least a year, where a rigid surveillance was 
kept on her movements, it was jva' possible that 
at the end of the term she might be restored to 
the privileges of life at Cedar Lodge, tut Agnes 
herself would much have preferred for the 
offender to be permanently exiled. 

They could easily tel! inquirers that young 
Mre, Goréon was visiting her own people, and 
then by the time the visit might be euppozed to 


end acquaintances would have grown used to the 
siate of things. 

The houee was unusally quiet, or it seemed so 
to Agues asshe sat on alone ; her brother’s pro. 
longed absence did not disturb her, she knew that 
a ‘serious case’ might mean le would be de- 
tained till morning. 

A tray of cold refreshments war placed in his 
covsulting-room before the servants retired at 
ten; then when the echo of their footatéps died 
away the strange silence settled on the house 
again. 

Agnes tried to read, but she could not fix her 
} thougbts, and her sister-in-law's face seemed to 

rise up between her and the printed page. [it 
was strange, but she could not get Doris out of 
her head. Was she asleep? had her gay, 
childish temperament suffered her to forget the 
storm in slumber ? 

Somehow a picture of Doris as she had sees 

her first that August day at Brighton seemed io 
| haunt Miss Gordon. How pretty she had been 
then, how young and innocent, After all, had 
they been quite fair to Doris? had Cedar Lodge 
been made a real home to her } 

Mies Gordon roused herself from these musings 
with a starts a cinder fell out of the fast ex- 
piring fire. She got up hastily and put on some 
coals, stirred them slightly, and seated herself 
agaln, Surely Audrew could not be much lon- 
ger, why, it was not far from two o'clock. 

She went to the window, raised the blind an¢ 
looked out. The snow which had been threaten- 
ing all day had begun to fall about seven, and now 
everything she could see outside was wrapped in 
a thick white mantle, 

How cold and cheerlezs it looked ; she let the 
blind fall again and sat down, surely Andrew 
roust be here soon, 

Three minutes later she heard hie latch key 
turn in the lock; he had returned to tbe home 
she had helped to blight. 


(To be-continued.) 














VIVIEN’S AWAKENING. 


—_:0i— 


CHAPTER XVI, 


Tr was the most thrilling scene imagiuable— 
the dariag young captain exposed in hie true 
light before the young girl, who faced him « 
haughtily as an offended queen, and the timid, 





| 
| 
j 
{ 
| 


golden-haired creature who clung to her arm £0 


| closely in the most abject fear, 


“Ts this the man who so cruelly wronged 
you?” she repeated, pointing to her crestfallen 
lover with superb scorn. ‘“ Answer me at once, 
for I will know !” 
| Denial would avail him little now ; and it was 
| the captain himeelf who euswered. 

“T see it is all over between us now, Eleanor,” 
| he said, tossing his handsome head back, and in 
|a voice equally as proud a3 her own. “That 
was one page of my darkened life that I had 

intended your pure eye should never scan. 
| bave loved you, Eleanor, as few men have ever 
| loved. I would willingly die for you if you #0 
| willed it. No matter what the world may say 
| of me, you have found me tender and true ; 20! 
| I have never been wanting in the courtesy that 
| becomes a gentleman, yet I can no longer se! 
| my life with a living lie, Know me now a: ! 
am-- Captain Marney, who has dared to love 
you, and who loves you, and you alone! You 
know the mission upon which I have just beer, 
Eleanor ; now will you come with me—or not |’ 

“You had better ask that question of this 
poor little creature whom you have so cruelly 
wronged.” Without deigning him another look, 
but drawing Vivien swiftly along by her side, 
Eleanor Valeatine swept hastily past him, almost 
lifted Vivien into her phaeton, sprung in beside 
her, and in another roment the white, sorrowful 
face among the trees was left far in the distance 
behind them. at 

Lumley Lister (as we shall hereafter call 





4 made no attempt to detain or {vllow them. 
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in a moment his cup of happiness had been 
dashed from his lips. The evil of his past life 
had found him out. 

He believed Vivien had told Eleanor of her 
forced captivity, and that ib waq to that ashe had 
so scathingly referred. 

He knew he had looked his last upon the 
beautiful face of Eleanor Valentine. She might 
have forgiven him for any other offence than 
that of being Captain Marney, 

Aud for the firat time in his life, this man, 
whose ears had been deaf to the cries of justice, 
whose heart bad been marble to pleadings for 
mercy, who had laughed law and morality to 
scorn, bowed his handsome head and wept over 
broken love-dream. 

There are natures in which pride outweighs 
love. He waa right; Eleanor Valentine couid 
sever forgive him for being the captain of a 
band of notorious outlaws, She had clasped the 
hands of a pluaderer ; had listened to his tender 
words, and her heart had thrilled under his 
earesses. How her fair. cheeks burned as she 
thought of it! burned with shame and mortifi- 
cation ! 

Vivien had been too astonished to utter a 
siogle word when Lumley Lister had sppeared so 
unceremoniously before her, and she was too 
completely bewildered to clearly understand the 
strange mistake the young girl by her side had 
fallen into-—-believing the daring young chief to 
be the lover who had so cruelly deserted her. 

Vivien had been too completely dazed to listen 
to the conversation that had passed between 
them, 

They had reached the staticn, e-” Vivien 
alighted. 

“ Good-bye,” said Eleanor, with a tearless sob, 
‘Whenever I think of you J shall always) remem- 
ber that you have saved me from a fate worse 
than death ; for if you had not drifted across my 
path by this time I should have been that man’s 
wife, and when his true character should have 
become known to me [ should have taken my 
own life through very shame. I will not tell 


you my name, nor will J ask yours,” continued. 


Kieanor ; “keep thab purse with its contents in 
weleome, for you have rendered me a service 
to day that gold could never repay.” 

lt Vivien North had only known whose gold it 
was that she held in her hand she would have 
spurned it from her as though it had been a 
serpent’s coile, 

Eleanor Valentine drove slowly home. She 
was not the same gay, saucy young girl who had 
been over the same road one short hour before, 
Now all the sunshine seemed blotted out, and 
the lowers by thé road-side to have lost their 
fragrance, 

As she neared home ehe saw the house was 
iu great confusion, Servants were flying to and 
fro with white, frightened faces, and Lady Valen- 
tins and Lilian were sitting at the window in 
her brother Bertram's room, sobbing bitterly. 
With flying steps and beating heart Eleanor 
juickly gained the room. 

Bertram was lying upon a couch, the family 
doctor bending gravely over him, while Gertrude 
Vroest, with a face pale as marble, hung over his 
Now, 

to a moment they led Eleanor from the room, 
exp ain'og to her that Bertram’s horse had thrown 
him, aud be was conveyed to an adjacent hospital 
until word could be sent to Sir Gilbert Valen- 
tine ; and as it was found he was not injured as 
Seriously as was ab first feared he was conveyed 
to his home, 

Asa matter of course the wedding upon which 
Sir Gilbert had set his heart was postponed, 

Is it retribution?” Gertrude Froest asked, 
vitterly, clinching her jewelled hands t , ag 
oe turned restlessly on his pillow with the name 
ut J ‘ven North on his feverish lips, 

«he girl is dead,” she thought, triamphantly, 
The man Budd did his work well. Bertram 
will never know that it was my doings ; he shall 
think she fed voluntarily from the cottage.” 
Pere Pe ter had entered the crowded 
tion with the other and steppi 
up to the bosking-ofhie’ ts e her tlokes 


the found with dismay that her purse had been 
0.80, 


A low ery fell from Vivien’s lips as she tried to 
realize the terrible misfortune that had befallen 


her. 

What is the matter, my dear?” said a kind 
voice behind her; and turning around Vivien 
found one of the good sisters of a neighbouring 
seminary standing beside her, and in a few 
sobbing words she explained her great loss. 

A crowd had commenced to gather around 
them, and more than one n smiled signifi- 
cantly as they hinted audibly thav they did not 
believe a word of it—it was only the ruse of a 
pretty young girl to raise a neat little sum of 
money from the sympathetic paseengers. 

The gentle ei-ter drew Vivien away from the 
4 throng, seated her, and took a seat by her 

e. F 
“You have the face of a young girl who is 
honest aud truthful, and I believe what you say 
is true,” she said, calmly. “ Poor child! Heaven 
help her,” she thought, ‘‘ if I mistake not she is 
one of the poor unfortunates, cast adrift on the 
world—whether from folly or inexperience, ah, 
who can tell? Ionght not tojudgeher. Where 
were you going? Tv your mother, | hope,” said 
the sister, geatly. 

‘*My mother is dead,” eaid Vivien, sobbing. 
“T was goipg to an uncle who lives but a few 
miles distant,.and an aunt who used me very 
cruelly, and from whom I ran away a week ago ; 
but I have found the great world go cold and 60 
hard that I—I would go back to the farm again 
if I only had the money.” 

“That is right,” replied the lady, earnestly, 
“No matter how cruel they were you were 
safer with them than exposed, with a face like 
yours, to the dangers of a great city ;” and with 
a few kindly words of counsel she bought Vivien’s 
ticket and saw her safely seated in the crowded 
train, 

So engrossed was Vivien in her own thoughts 
she did not cbaerve how keenly a young man sit- 
ting in a seat opposite was observing her, or see 
the start of surprise be gave, or hear bia exclama- 
tion of amazement as she entered the train. 

“T'm in lack,” muttered James Walker, for it 
was he. “Ha, ha! I think before this trip is 
over I shall have the chance of paying yonder 
little fairy back with interest for the kiss she 
refused to give me the night I so gallantly showed 
her where the Albert Hall was. 1 told her we 
should meet again ; but I little thought how 
soon ib would be. 

“TI wonder where she is goiog? Ab! I have 
it’. he rumin , With a triumphant emile, 
“These warning letters I wrote to old Sir 
Gilbert and the.charming Gertrude have worked 
like a charm. 

“Tl wager five hundred pounds against a 
penny that Sir Gilbert raised the very deuce 
about the matter, and the upshot of the whole 
affair is Bertram Valentine, the sly fellow, has 
sent the little charmer away until the storm blows 
over. 

“ Heaven ! what a little beauty sheis, though,” 
he muttered. “I can well understand why meno 
went mad for one kiss from the rosebud lips of 
beautiful Helen of Troy when auch little fairies 
as thie live. 

‘Ab, I believa she has bewitched me, One 
thing Iam fully determined upon: I shall take 
her from Valentine ; she shall be mine—I swear 
it!” 

It was dusk when Medhurst was reached ; and 
although James Walker had purchased his ticket 
fora much farther station he arose and followed 
Vivien from the train, while in hia fertile brain 
a desperate scheme, worthy of the mind of a fiend, 
was forming. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


Tue scheming, uupriucipled young dandy 
turned the collar of his travelling-cloak up high 
around his neck and drew his slouch hat dowa 
over his face as he stepped out of the train, lest 
by chance Vivien might turn around suddenly 
and recoguize bim. 

Walker saw her stop and exchangea few words 





with a boy at the station, then start off suddenly 


we 


over the daisy-atudded fields like a timid hare 
who scents the hounds in close pursuis, 

Walker approached the jad at once. 

*T say, boy,’ he began, carelessly, “ who is 
that pretty young girl going over the fields there 
—I mean, whats her uame—anud where docs 
she live t” 

"T thought everyone kuew pretty Vivien 
North,” answered the boy, showing his ivories 
in abroad, good-natured grin; ‘she’s old 
Farmer Nelson’s niece, and lives over at the farm 
among the bilis. They've got a fine place over 
there.” 

“ How far is the farm from here, boy?” asked 
Walker, irapatiently. 

“ A little over three miles by the carriage road. 
There’s a short cut across the fields—that way— 
that makes it only about half the distance,”’ he 
replied, jerking his thumb awkwardly in the 
direction indicated. 

“Where can I hire a good fleet horse and 
carriage, my lad ?"’ was Walker's next query, as 
he tossed the lad a coin, “I want to find a livery 
stable. Can you point out to me where J would 
be likely to find one?” 

* Right around the curve of the road is a livery 
stable,” said the boy, eyeing the stranger with a 
curious stare in his blinking eyes. 

* And is there a chemist’s bereabouts?” asked 
Walker. 

‘*Right around the curve of the road, sir, is s 
livery stable, and across the road from there ie 
the post-office and chemiat’s ailin one,” replied 
the lad. “Thank’ee, sir, for the silver! I'm 
ever 80 much obliged,” 

James Walker strode rapidly down the road, 
and {n a few moments he reached the livery 
stable indicated, and pausing a moment he read 
by the flickering light of a lamp,— 

“ Thompson Brothers, Livery Stable.” 

“Thompson Brothers,’ muttered Walker, 
slowly ; ‘I wonder where J have heard of them 
before? Hai Lremember,” hecried. ‘ I read 
of them in thepapers! They were suapected of 
a robbery, but as nothing could be proven against 
them they were allowed to go free. Yet it was 
strongly suspected that the fieet-footed horses 
which came and went from their stable all hours 
of the day and night belonged to a gang of 


| chieves in adjoining cities, Ha, ha! these men 
| will suit my purpose admirably,” he cried, 


exultantly. ‘' Money will buy the very souls of 
such fellowe as these !” he told himself, walking 
boldly into the office. 

One glance at the two dark-browed men who 
rose to meet him easily convinced him that he 
could not have found two scoundrels so admirably 
suited to the purpore he had iu view if he had 
scoured the whole world over in search of them, 

It waslong after eleven o'clock when Walker 
left the office. Meanwhile, a close carriage with 
two of the fleetest black horses in the stable, stood 
hitched and awaiting his orders. 

One of the brothers sat in the seat quietly hold- 
ing the reins, while upon the aeat beside him lay 
a thick dark cloak, two masks, and a large sponge, 
as though these articles were intended to be 
ready for use at an instant’s warning and he 
desired them uear at hand. 

“ Have you the dark lantern with you?” asked 
Walker, critically surveying the outfit ; “every- 
thing else seems all right as far as I can see,” 

Tae man nodded assent, and Walker smiled 
approving|y. 

“Drive to the corner and wait for me there,” 
said Walker. "I will soon j,in you ad have all 
the needful with me.’ 

The carriage rolled rapidly awa, but both 
vehicle and borses might bave been padded with 
rubber, aa no sound of hoofs or wheels broke the 
stillness of the midnight hour. 

Meanwhile Walker croased over to the spothe- 
cary shop and entered hurriedly. A sleepy-look- 
ing boy was in attendance behind the counter 
'*T wish to purchase some chloroform, boy, 
said Walker, nervously. “ Give me an ounce or 
so of it. I want it strong and powerful.” 

“ Can’ sell it without a prescription from the 
doctor 1” said the boy crossly—augry enough at 
being disturbed at that hour of the nigh’ 





James Walker bit his lips fiercely to keep back 
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the imprecation that sprung 
dangerous fire leaped iato his eyer. 

‘What have you got, then, to stop the ravages 
of a raving headache?’”’ he demanded, quickly. 
“ Laudavum or headache mixture will do,” 

The honest shop-boy, al) nucenscious of the 





| ing-red roses. 


trick of his wily customer, turned to inspect the | 


row of druggist’ sundries on the shelf behind 
hin. 

Iuaproving his opportunity. Walker quickly 
seized a large jar of chloroform which stood on 
the counter, filled a goodsized bottle to the brim, 
and corked and thrust it into his breast-pocket 
unobserved, At that moment the lad turned. 

We have some headache mixture,” aaid the 
boy, turning ciumsily «round, his eyes resting 
with ao ill-concealed, admiring stare on the pecus 
liar opal ring which Walker wore. 


* Well, I suppose that will do,” replied 


Walker, hurriedly, ‘ You may put up 4 dose as | 


quick as you can, I want to catch the midnight 
train. It wants just five minutes to that time 
now,” 

He paid for the mixture, thrust it into his 
pocket, and hurried out of the shop, smiling ss he 

ought how cleverly he had outwitted the 
boy. he boy was fully awake by this time, 

“*T wonder what ie this peculiar odour I emell ?” 
he soliloguised, slow'y, “ How strange! It is 
just like choloform ! that sweet, uliar odour, 
Ha! it is chloroform, and the counter is web with 
it. How does that happen when the cork has not 
been out of that bottle for months? And, by 
George!’ cried, scratching his head thought- 
fuily, “that bottle was nearly full. I'll bet my 
life that chap has actually stolen some when [ 
refused to seilit tohim! W-he-w! thought 
he was mnighty anxious to get the misture! I 
would know him anywhere by that ring,” he 
muttered, slowly ; 





“and he's up to some 
mischief, [ll warrant. Ill say nothing to any- 
ne about this, but Pll keep my eyes open, for 
ii bet there’s mischief afioat sotaewhere, I'll 
omore: I'll shadow him.” 

Meanwhile Walker had 





l 
d 
joined the man in the 


“It's all right; I have It,” he 
hurriedly, taking his seat iaside the coach, 
: w, my good man, I want you to earn that 
fifty-pound note [ gave you by driving over to 
Melrose arm with the utmost possible 
derpatecb,”’ 

\6 that moment Vivien North still lingered 
in the fields, little dreamiug of the danger that 

ced her, or that the coils of fate worse than 
death were closing in around her 


whispered, 


CHAPTER X'X 


Tt was vight In the kitchen of the old farm- 
house sat Farmer Nelson aud his wife sussing 


Vivien’s strange disappearance of a week before, 

“T always thought no good would come of her 
roam ug about the fields like a wild gipay for 
hours at & time,” declared Mrs. Nelson, stitching 
away vigorously at the garment she held in her 
hand, “ Aud now she has rum away at last, and 
I say ib serves you right, too, for giving her her 
own way 60 No good comes of poor girls 
like her wantivg to play the fine lady, Vivien 
North was too romantic—just like her unfor 
tfunate mother was hefore her, Too much love- 
dreaming and nonsense go with those pretty 
faces,” 

“can’t thiuk where the child could possibly 
have gone,” interposed the farmer, jectedly. 
'[ always thought I was doing my duty by little 
Vivien in providing her such a good home, I 
never once dreamed that the chil€ was unh appy 
here,” he sighed. “I do miss her wo!’ : 

Don’t make an old fool of yourself, Tom 
Nelson,” cried his wife, emphatically, ‘It was 
aah .moiverable girl’s own fault if she was un- 
happy here. She was too fond of decking herself 
in finery, always trying to make herself look 
gayer than our Clara. Misa her, indeed! The 
Lord knows I am glad to be rid of her,” she 
added, with spiteful emphasis. 

A twig enapped beneath the window, and iu 

the faint starlight a white, wistful face peered 
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earnestly into the room from among the climb- 
A moment later a shadow crept 
across the thresho!d, and a voice sobbed out 
brokenly : 

“ Uncle Tom—Auant .Jalia, I have come back to 
you. Qh, pity and forgive! If you scold me, I 
shail fall down and die at your feet !” 


PI 


their feet in a flash 

“To's Vivien’s spirit!” gasped the farmer's 
wife, in terror. ‘“ Look at the tangled hair and 
white, horrible face! It’s a ghost, Tom! For 
Heaven’s sake let’s both run!’ 

“Vm no ghost, Aunt Julia,” sobbed Viviea, 
advancing toward the centre of the room near 
where the horror-atricken woman stood, ‘‘T’m 
your unhappy niece, Vivien.” 5 

“So you are really Vivien North, eh!” re- 
terted the irate farmer's wife, her rising anger 
taking the place of her momentary fright. 
“Where have you been for the past week? I 
want to know where you bave been,I say. Your 


| dress is bedraggled with mud, and we would be 





disgraced for life if anyone hereabouts saw you. 
I ask you again, Vivien North, what’s the mean- 
ing of ail this?” 

“J—I cannot tell you, Aunt Julia,” sighed 
Vivien, bitterly, ‘Onoly be kind to me, and 
forget that I ever went away.” 

“ Do you hear that miserable girl?” cried Mrs, 
Nelson, sharply. ‘ l)o you hear that girl, Tom, 
Lsay? She alips off in the dead of vight, the 
Lord only knows where, and we a-dragging the 
lake, and scouring the whole country for her; 
and now, after a week, she comes coolly back, 
and seke us to forget the disgrace she has brought 
on us; and worst of all, insulte us by telling us 
pot to ask where she has been! I never struck 
the girl in my life yet, bat, I declare, I have a 
great notion to beat the truth out of her. I 
shall look into this thing, you can depend upon 
hat, ungrateful girl 1” 

* You may kill me, if you choose, Aunt Julia,” 
sighed poor Vivien, with a gasping, tearlees sob, 
as she sunk down on the fivor in a little heap, 
“ but I will uot-—-oh, I cannot—reveal to you the 
dark secret of the past week,” 

“Ts there a lover at the botiom of it?” cried 
the angry woman, leaning down and fairly hissing 
the words in ber startled ear. ‘‘Answer me, 
ing to do with this disgrace- 





girl ; has love anyi! 
er : ” ms 
ful affair ? 


“No; 20 one loves me,” muttered Vivien, 
hoarsely. “I have no right to love anyone, Aunt 
Julia. My poor heart ia sorely bruised! Heaven 
never intended anyone to love me!” she added, 
wearily. 

“Then you must tell me where you have 
been,” declared the farmer's wife, suspiciously, 
“You can't make me believe the moon’s made 
of green cheese, I's just euch pink-and-white 
baby faces as yours that do all the mischief in 
the world, You can’t stay under this roof till 
you make a clean breast of it.” 

The beautiful golden head was bent. low before 
her, Then Vivien turned her eyes piteously to 
Farmer Nelson, who stood by iu the most intense 
amazement, regarding the scene in a dumfounded, 
helpless manner, 

“Forgive me! 
Tom, and take me back } 


Oh, won’t you, please, Uncle 
* gobbed Vivien, dis- 


' tractedly, holding out her little white hands 


toward the bluff, honest-hearted old man. ‘ You 
have been kind to me all my life. Don’t desert 
me now, for I have no one but you to look to; if 
you turn from me I shall die at your feed!” 

“Ib would be-the best thing you could do,” 
retorted Aunt Julia, curtly, ‘‘ You may ae well 
realize, first ss Jast, tha) you can’t stay under 
this roof. Go back where you've been for the 
last week |” 

“ Do be merciful and forgive me!” cried the 
poor, tortured child. have nowhere to go, 
Aunt Julia, Heaven has shut me entirely out 
irom its mercy, and forgotten me too!” 

Well, that’s just what I intend to do,” cried 
the heartless woman, fiercely grasping the 
frightened girl by the shoulder, and fairly rais- 
ing her to her feet. ‘I want you to leave this 
house the same way you came. Go where you've 
been during the past week,” she repeated, 
tauntingly; “but if you've got spark of 





joth Mrs, Neleon and her husband were on | 











Gecency left about you, you'll keep shy of the 
neighbours, and don't let ‘em see you, or there 
will be woree stories afloat than there are now.” 

“ Surely you don’t mean to drive me from the 
shelter of your roof out into the cold, bitter 
world again? Oh, Aunt Julia, you do nob, you 
cannot mean it?” cried Vivien, faintly, a death. 
like chill creeping over her, 

*' Don't you understand plain English when 
you hear it?” demanded Mrs," Nelsen, grivaly, 
* Take yourself off at once!” — 

"Now, Julia, wife, don’t be too bard upon 
poor little Vivien,’ interposed the old farmer, in 
an unsteady voice. ‘You've gone far enough. 
You must remember, wife, Vivien ’s young and 
thoughtless. I do not believe she’s done any- 
thing wrong. Have you, child?” he asked, with 
intense earnestness, ‘ 

Vivien tried to anawer, bub the words died 
away on her white lips, no sound ; and 
she gazed at him with a world of pitiful entreaty 
in her childish blue eyes. 

“ There |” cried Mrs Nelson, shrilly and trium- 
phently. “ Don’t you see, Tom, she doesn’t deny 
it? Anyone might think you were born yester- 
day ; you're too innocent to live, and you’ve no 
more sense than that old cat on the rug, I'm a 
sharp woman ;\I can see into things at once, I 
knew no good would come of her, aad I boldly 
said so, too, the day that the raven flew past and 
pecked at her cheek, for ravens are ravens, I tell 
you, and bad signs always come true, She can 
stay here only on one condition,” declared the 
farmer’s wife, grimly, in a tone her husband 
dared not gainsay; “and that is by telling the 
plain, unvarnished truth aa to wheres she has been 
since she left us. Nothing else will do; I shall 
keep up the reepectability of this house, and 
don’t you interfere, 'lom.” 

And he knew his wife meant what she said. 

“Ob! I pray you not to be so eruel, Aunt 
Julia!” sobbed Vivien, rocking herself to and 
fro, “lf you were to kill me, i could not—I 
dare not tell you. Even in death the dark eccret 
would be buried with me. Ask anything else of 
me, and I will giadly do it!” 

"Then you know the alternative |’ cried Mrs, 
Nelson, with flashing eyes, “There's a guilty 
look on your face, Vivien Nortb, and I shail 
think the worst of you that is possibile to think, 
unless you make a clean breast of this miserable 
mystery and clear it up straightway.” 

“ How can I teil her,” thought Vivien, wildly, 
“that 1 ama victim to the curze of love ; that 
he whom I trusted so blindly deceived me more 
cruelly than death—cast me adrift.on the great 
ocean of life, without the least mercy or pity for 
my youth, my innocent, broken heart, or my 
blasted hopes ?”’ 

Could she tell her that she had spent ‘hoee 
days at that fairy cottage home which the cruel 
deceiver had never come to share, aud ilat 
although appearances were againsh her, she was 
as free from any taint of sin as the snowy 
blossoms neddiug their pale petals against the 
window-paue ¢ 

“ Did’nt you hear what I said, Vivien North!’ 
repeated her irate aunt, menacingly, tightening 
her hold painfully upon the delicate white 
shoulder. “Ii you don’t choose to tell where 
you've been, leave the house instantly.” 

Poor Vivien knew better by past experience 
than to appeal to her helpless old uncle whew bis 
wife “ laid down the law,” as she called it. 

“ As ib is night now, you will at least let we 
stay until morniug?” pleaded Vivien, mourn- 
fully. “I’m.so afraid of the darkness, and it has 
commenced to rain, too, Im the morning I’! ¢ 
quietly away and I shall always remember that 
you did not drive me out inte the fury of tue 
bitter storm:” 

A harsh, grating laugh anawered her. 

“ Afraid of the storm and the darkness} You 
plead well,” she sneered, maliciously, “ You 
weren't afraid to sneak out of the house at pigit 
a week ago, were yous and it was midnight 
then, too, Nor were you afraid of disgracivy us 
all when the news of your disappearance leaked 
out among the gossiping neighbours, My po! 


Clara wili never dare to hold her head up smong 
’em again. 
“12s a good thing poor Clara is in Hartford, 
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where she tries to mingle in the best ecciety. 
Poor dear, She hagn’t heard of your escapade, 
The very shame of it will kill her. Not that she’s 
got any too rouch love for yous bub she’s gob 
what you have none of, fami 

die to keep up.” 

"T never meant to disgrace you,” said Vivien, 
humbly. “Tameant to be such an honour to all 
you. I wanted you to be proud of me,” 

“ Depend upon ft you shall not disgrace us any 
more,” said Mra, Nelson, grimly. “Go!” she 
cried, pointing to the door, “and never let me 
look upon that pink-and- white baby face of yours 
again. If you persist in stayiug about bere I shall 
have you atrested, and then you will ba forced 
by the law to clear up this dark ap tiee! 2 The 
secret will be wrung from your lips whether you 
are willing or no. They bave detectives to ferret 
euch things out,” 

The farmer’é wife never forgot the wild, 
startled cry that broke from Vivien’s white lips, 

“Then let me leave at once, Aunt Julia,” she 
sid, “Let me go anywhere—apywhere away 
from bere. J am young yet,” she wailed, 
sharply, ‘ perhaps in. time I cao atone for it all. 
Man may forget, but perhaps Heaven may forgive 
a4, 

Good-bye, Uncle Tom,” she sobbed, holding 
out her little fluttering white hands toward him. 
‘May Heaven blees you for the kindness you 
have slways shown me ! 

‘* Good-bye, Aunt Julia,” she said, turning to 
the woman who had shown her av littie mercy in 
the hour of ber bitterestsorrow. ‘ You have not 
been kind. You have driven me away to liye or 
to die, as Heaven sees fit, but 1 forgive you ; 
some day you may regret this action. When any- 
one mentions the name of your unhappy niece 
Vivien North to you it is my prayer that you 
will always try to think of me kindiy and at my 
best.” 


{nd without another word Vivien turned and 
fed out into the darkness and the night. In 
the distance she conld hear the plaintive murfour 
! the waves os they beat drearily against the 
snore, 

Vivien turned from the lake with a shudder. 

“Not that way—not that way,” she sobbed, 
Ty waa there I first listened to ram Valen- 
tine’e fickle vows of love. Ib was there he clasped 
me in his arms, murmuring: ‘Vivien, my 
darling, my first and only love, will you be my 
wife?’ His wife, oh, dear Heaven!” she cried, 
bitterly, struggling on through the terrible storm 
and the darkness. “May Heaven forgive him for 
the falsehood that stained his lips.” 

She fung herself down in all the storm and 
hid her white, despairing face in the long, daisy- 
stulded grass, Weeping for the overthrow of. her 
1ope and her love, and the desolate young life 
at lay in ruins around her, as she never wept 

be rain, like pitying angels’ tears, dropped 
softly down upon that golden head buried 
~e g the silent daisies, but Vivien did not even 
need it, 

She stretched out her white hands through the 
darkness, crying out to her lost love that life was 
too hard to bear without, him. 

But such a passionate burst of grief is the 
soonest spent, 

“Twill learn to forget him,” she cried, raising 
her white face to the dark sky or teach myself 
to think of him with ao desperate, burning 
hatred that will far outweigh my Jove. Let me 
cast him out of my poor shattered heart 
8 he cash me ont of his, without one regret. 
a shall not say love broke Vivien North’s 
1€art, 

“I will not fing myeelf into the dark waters 
of the lake. I will cling to life with but one 
1m: I will being down Bertram Valentine’s life 
& low as he has brought down mine, My wrongs 
s4ali be righted ; I will tell them to the whole 
Wwice world, and denounce him for blighting my 
young life so cruelly, -Oh, the madness, the 
folly of (rusting too blindly: to love!” 

Was it fancy, or did someone call her name in 
& low, cautious whisper 

\ivieo raised her head from the long wet grase 
and listened, A man’s rapid footsteps were 
Sure!y approaching, and a voice that was strangely 


'y pride, that she'd | 











familiar was calling eagerly in that same cautious 
tone, — 
* Vivien, Vivien, where are you ? 


ere 


CHAPTER XX, 


Vivikn raised her head from the daisy-siudded 
grass and listened, Was someone calling her 
name, or tas it only the wind sighing among the 
branches of the trees overhead, or perhaps come 
night bird’s cry? 

he sat quite still) listening: intently. It was 
no delusion ; fovtstens were rapidly ‘approaching, 
and again she heard a low, contlons voice whisper- 
ing her name. 

hat could anyone want with ber? Had her 
aunt repented of sending her out into the cold, 
bitter world in the storm and the darkness, and 
sent someone after her to bring ber back ? 

"TS am bere!" cried Vivien, pushing the damp 
golden hair back from*her lovely white face. 
** What do you want with me!” 

The dark figure approached with long, swing- 
ing strides, and in another moment it had 
reached Vivien’s side, 

Flinging back his dark cloak, the raya of the 
lantern which he had so carefully concealed up to 
the present moment were fiashed into her 
wondering, tear-stained face. It lighted wp the 
wicked, ‘eering, triumpbant face bending 
above it, 

With s low cry of abject terror Vivien recog- 
nized at a glance the persecutor who had. so 
rudely tora the veil from her face while showing 
her the way to the Albert Hall, and who 
ry 80 impertinently demanded the payment of 
a kiss, 

‘The memory of the defiant threat he had 
uttered preyed upon her mind ominously, as 
Leigh’s strong hand had thrust him back. 

His prophetic words still rang painfully in her 
ears with an undefined horror that chilled the 
blood in her veins, Those words were,— 

“We shall meet again, and when we do, 
beware!” 

No ery :broke from: the girl's pallid lips as she 
gazed up into the relentless face of her foe, upon 
which the flickering light of the lantern gleam.d, 
Even the wild, pleading prayer to Heaven seemed 
to freeze on her lips, 

“T see that you recognise me, my dear,” 
he said, with a low, mockiug bow. “I told you 
we should meet again, and fb seems to me J have 
put im ap appearance at a very opportune 
moment. I was just in time so see your 
— aunt, as vou called her, turn you from her 

oor?” 

He paused a moment, but vo sound issued 
from her trembling lips, She was looking wildly 
about her, and he knew that she was — 


| her chances of darting away from him an 


escaping into the impenetrable darkness beyond. 

The grasp upon her slender white arm 
tightened, 

“You cannot escape me this time,” he said 
with a taunting laugh. “ You are wholly in my 
power ; you must come with me.” 

“T am an unprotected girl,” she gasped, 
faintly ; ‘‘and if you have any mercy, any pity 
in your heart, you will go away and leave me, 
and Heaven wil! surely bless you for it.” 

‘Do you see those stones beside you!” le 
answered, angrily. “Well, you might as well 
plead to thera for mercy, as you call it, as to 
waste your pleading upon me. I have vowed that 
you shall ba mine, and I never break a vow. 
You are & fool tv take Valentine’s desertion of 
you to heart likx this. When one lover throws 
you over find another. You will find plenty of 
lovers while your beauty lasts. A face like 
yours is a fortune. Why, the first moment my 
eyes fell upon your pretty face I was madly in 
love with you, and. ~ 

“Stop!” cried Vivien, bitterly. ‘‘Do not 
add insult to injury. I wonder that Heaven does 
not strike you down dead at my feet for your 
cruelty to 8 helpless orphan girl who has never 
wronged you {” 

*« Heaven strike me dead |” herepeated, taunt- 
ingly. “ Whet-a most horrible idea! This is 
rather rich,” he added, half aloud. “ How all 
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mor J 
the college fellows would taunt me if they knew 
that I, James Walker, one of the beet catches io 
London, was repulsed like this by a simple 
country girl who hasn’t & place to put her pretty 
little head into. Ha! ha!” 

The novelty of the situation rather piqued 
him. He had assured himself as he saw Mrs. 
Neison turn Vivien‘from the door that she would 
be only too glad to accept his protection at this 
particular moment 

She had forgotten all her terrible sorrow—for- 
votten the cold, drizzling rain falling avout her ; 
she rewembered only the cool, cutting sarcasm of 
this man’s words, that “she must go with 
him.” 

How dared he addrees her so? Ib was 
monstrous! Her eyes flashed fire and the hot 
colour surged across her face in a burning, 
flaming torreut as she atood facing her pitiless 
persecutor with all the diguity of an outraged 
queen. 

“ Go away and leave meto myself,” she panted, 
struggling to free herself from his strong, firm 
hold, “or Heaven’s vengeance will surely fall 
upon you! If you bad a heart that could be 
touched by my woe I would fall on my knees at 
your feet and beg you to go away.” 

Her eyes filled with tears and her voice 
quivered piteously, 

For an instant the hard mocking light died 
out of James Walker's wicked eyes ; it waa not 
ian human nature to look upon that beautiful, 
pleading face unmoved, 

A sudden impulee that be could never wholly 
account for stole into his sia-hardened heart and 
changed his purpote, 

“Vivien,” he said, hoarsely, attempting to 
draw her into a clover embrace, “if I were to 
ask you to marry me this very night—this very 
hour—would you do it and come with me! [ 
never offered marriage to any girl before ; but 
you have made me love you, little Vivien, with 
@ love such as [ never experienced before, I am 
fu earnest ; will you marry me at once and return 
to London with me} The past shall bea dead 
letter between us,” 

“No,” she cried, faintly, still struggling to 
free herself froma his detaining grasp. ‘ I would 
die before [ would marry you!” 

“Why!” he asked, angrily, in a hoarse, sneer- 
ing voice. 

* You are not an honourable gentlem +,” ske 
gasped, recoiling shudderingly still further from 
him, “and I do not love you--I loathe you !” 
Vivien had not been wise to enrage her captor 


| thus. 


“Honour!” he cried, tauntingly. ‘ How dare 
you prate of honour—you whom Pertram Valen- 
tine tired of in a week and then flung you off ? 
Do you think the world would forgive you if it 
knew of that week spent in London? Yet you 
were not Valentine's wife.” : 

Ske held up her little white flattering hands 
with a wailing, piteous cry that the angels up in 
heaven must have heard and wept over. He was 
taunting her to the verge of madness. : 

“T did not know--I believed I was his wife,” 
sobbed Vivien, incoherently. “I did not kuow 
that men’s lips could utter falsehoods that were 
more cruel than death itself to the one who trust- 
ingly believed in them.” 

A low, taunting laugh was her cniy answer. 

"T will spend my whole life in trying to avone 
for that one action of going with Bertram,” she 
sobbed. “I did not wilfcily do wrong; and, 
perhsps, ia the years to come, Heaven will forgive 
me and man will forget, because 1 was ‘more 
sinned against than’ sinving.’ I loved anc 
believed him, and trusted ‘him eo |” : 

Never did good and evil fight euch a terrible 
battle for a heart as the momentary struggle that 
went ov in James Walker's breast. He was 
tempted to turn away and leave her. He had 
never known 8 whim that was not fulfilled, a wish 
that was not gratified. A wild, pazsionate lov: 
for Vivien had seized him, and her very refucal 
of him had fanned the mad flame a thousand 
fold. 
“ You shal! be mine, and I shall uaake you love 
me!” hecried. ‘Remember, I have offered to 
make you my wife, and you have scorvfully ve 
fused me—-you who have one cf the darkest of 
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blots upon your name, avd which, in the eyes of 
the world, wil! strike your name forever from the 
list of honourable women. Yet, for all thie, I 
love you more madly than ever, and I swear that 
you sball be mine by fair means or foul, It 
might bave been better had you temporized with 
we, and taken up my cffer of marriage. A worse 
fare than that of being my wife may be in estore 
for you. Remember,” he added, tauntingly, 
‘you are at my mercy!” | 

“It is not true!” cried Vivien, franticaliy, 
falling upon her knees, “Iam at the mercy of 
Heaven. It will find eome way to save me from 
your hands, It takes care of the wandering, 
homeless birds, and surely it will take care of me, 
ite child!” she wailed out eharply, lifting her 
wh:is, agonized face to the dark, cloud-dark- 
ened eky above her, 

‘ hall waste po more useless words upon 
you!” cried the man, angrily. ‘* You shall be 
mine, little Vivieu—it is your fate, You might 
as wel! try to beat back the waves of the mighty 
ocean witb your frail white hands aa to resist 
your fate,’ 

In a single instant he caught the long, thick 
cloak which he carried, and in a twinkling he 
had thrown it over Vivien’s head, and despite 
her terrible struggles and her piteous cries for 
help, he lifted her iu hia strong arms, and bore 
her triurmphantly to the spot where the coach 
aod the dark-browed, sinister coachman stood in 
Waiting, 


- pi 


(To be continued.) 








TWO BROTHERS. 
(Continued from page 369.) 

Kitty tried to keep the house perfectly quiet 
that he might obtain some rest, but precisely 
at eleven came the expected visitor, and his 
sharp high-pitched voice penetrated the thin 
walls and effectually aroused the sleeper over- 
head. 

The interview that took 
Ernest Lambert and his visitor was a short 
and decisive one. It could hardly have pleased 
he latter, for the jaunty, confident afr he had 
worn on arriving changed to one of vexation 
and prefound disappointment before he went 
away. 

He bad acarcely icft the house when Adelaide 
sought Dick, in a atate of real alarm about her 
hueband 

“He ie up and dressed,” she said, piteously, 
“although he is almost too ill to stand. I 
wish you would go to him, Dick, for he talke so 
wildly that I am almost afraid of him. He 
declares that he has been tracked, and that there 
is someone here waiting to take him in custody. 
Do you think the trouble has 
mind?” 

No, he ie on!y excited, 
ingly. “I wil) go to him, and you had better 
stay downstairs with Kitty.” 

Dick found his brother pacing restlessly up and 
down the room. His bloodshot eyes, parched, 
feverich lipe, and beard of three daye’ growth, 
bore mute witness to the upheaval that had taken 
place in hie life, and the mental torture that was 
consuming him 

‘Bart is below, he has tracked me to this 
place,” began Walter, turning fiercely upon the 
other * You cannot deceive me, Dick; I 


place between 


said Dick, reaseur- 


should recognise that rasping voice of his any- | 


where. I must get away at once, or it will be 
too late.” 

“Suppose you go down and try to come to 
terme with him; ’ suggested Dick. “ He may 
he less difficult to mansge than you think for,” 

The utmost I can do is to obtain a few days’ 
respite in which to make good my escape,” said 
Walter, despairingly. “I must put him off for 
the present with vague replies, if he is not too 
keen to be thus hoodwinked. Will you see him 
for me, Dick? You, who have done eo much for 
me already,” 

"No, I think you had 
yourself,” 


better see him 


replied his brother; and Walter 





affected his | 





Hamilton went slowly downstairs after him, 
swaying to and froas he went like a drunken 
man. 

When he entered the sitting-room] the ferret- 
faced, red-whiskered lawyer tbat he had 
expected to see was not visible, Ouly a grey- 
haired old man, whose agitation seemed to equal 
his own, stood by the window awaiting his 
arrival, 

‘Are you Mr. Hart’s representative!” in- 
quired the ruined merchant, hoarsely, 

No,” said the other, quiet'y, “ He bas been 
here but I have refused to give him any in- 
formation with regard to the trust-money, 
neither would I recognise his right to interfere 
in the matter which concerns you and myself 
alone, I am Matthew Hart’s old friend, Ernest 
Lambert.” 5 

Brought there suddenly face to face with the 


man he had wronged so cruelly Walter Hamilton | 


atood before him speechless, unable to utter s 
word in his own defence. 
Dick had never chanced to mention his wife's 


maiden name to his brother, and the latter was | 


uuaware of the relationship es sting between 
Dick and Ernest Lambert. 

“The money would have been useful to me, 
very useful,” continued the old actor, “since I 
am dependent upon my child and her husband 
for the common necessaries of life. But since 
you have misappropriated it I am willing to 
pardon you for their sake, and to forego sl! claim 
upon you.” 

“ Who are they ? and why do you spare me on 
their account ? said Walter Hamilton, in a be- 
wildered tone, 

“ Kitty, my only child, is your brother Dick's 
wife,” explained the other. “He has been a 
good son to me, and I have promised bim that I 
will keep the whole affair strictly secret, From 
me at least you have nothing to fear, Walter 
Hamilton.” 

The astonished and guilty man strove in vain 
to exprees his gratitude for the clemency and for- 
giveness thus held out to him, 

The various emotions of surprise, remorse, 
humiliation and relief that swept over his worn 
frame were more than he could bear, and he fell 
fainting ab the feet of the man who had brought 
him this great deliverance, 

a ” * © 

Little more remains to be said about the 
Tamiltons, When Walter Hamilton recovered 
from the long illness that followed close upon 
the trying scene already recorded he found his 
creditors inclined to be lenient and forbearing, 
thanks to the good name he had previously borne 
in commercial circles, 

When he set up in business again on a smaller 
ecale he insisted on Dick, to whom he owed a 
boundless debt of gratitude, becowing his pari- 
ner. By degrees, 98 the new firm flourished and 
asumed Jarger proportions under the joint con- 
trol of the two brothers, Walter contrived to psy 


| back the entire sum of which he had dishonestiy 


' 
! 





deprived Ernest Lambert, and the actor was 
thus rendered quite a rich man in bie old age. 

Kitty and Adelaide are very good friends, 
Mer busband hae informed the latter what they 
both owe to Dick and his wife, and she feels 
even more drawn towards them because she can- 
not forgive the Vernon family for the colduess 
and neglect they displayed towarde her fa the 
hour of adversity. 

It pleases her to introduce Kitty into good 
society, and to snub her own relatives whevever 
she gets a chance of doing so, 

Adelaide cares just enough for her husband, 
whose character has undergone ® considerable 
change for the better, to render a life spent in 
hie society not altogether unpleasant, Some per- 
sons aré incapable of anything more in the way 
of affection, and Adelaide Hamilton is one of 
them 
Dick and Kitty are very happy in their 
married life. They may, indeed, be looked upon 
as wedded lovers, since the love that served to 
keep thera faithful to each other under circum- 
stances of great temptation but widens, and 
deepens, and gathers fresh strength with the 
years that come and go eo swiftly. 

[THE BND. } 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST-—-SUPPER, 

“ Ry a thorough knowledge of the natural laws whic! 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr Epps has provided for our breakfast and supper 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us man 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of tice 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease 
We may-escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourse!ves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’ —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water oc milk. Sold only in 
packets and x !b. tins, by Grocers, labelled thus :— 
JAMES EPPS & Co., te Homeopathic Chemists, 

ndon. 

Makers of wee Cocoaine or Cocoa Nib Extract :—A 
thin beverage o! i 

the place of tea> 





TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 
‘oe Thus, Guide and Catalogue (259 pages), 3, 
How to nen a Cigar Stores, from £30 to £2,000 , 


Road, London. (Over reputaticn.) 


Manages, H. MYERS. 


Should try Dr. Vincent's 
STOUT PERSONS Anti-2toat Pills. They will 

permanentiy reduce super 
fluons fesh,4u some caves a3 touch o3]0 lbs. in a week, They aro 
guaranteed perfectly harmiess and pleasant to take. 9/-, 4/6, and 
tO/-a box fost free from Dr. VINCENT, 47, Park Ridings, 
Hornsey, London. Mention this paper 
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wes ARSFNIC COMPLEXION 

WAF#RS will produce the 
most lovely complexion, that 
the ir:agination could desire , 
clear, fresh, free from bloteb 
»lemish, coarseness, redness 
freckles, or pimples, Post-free 
for 4s. 6d.; half boxes, 2e. 0d. — 
8S. HARVEY, 5, Denman Street, 
London Bridge, 8.E. 

Use DR. MACKENZIES ARSENICAL TOILET 
SOAP. Is. per Tablet; unscented, 6d. per tablet 
ABSOLUTELY Harmigss, Beware of the many imitations. 
Have Dr. Mackenzie's or none. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 
+] Prevents Decay, Saver 
# Ni Fatraction, Sleepless Nighte 
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i dall Nerve 
yonectouer atic MERVINE 
NERVINE. Chomists, 1s, 1j@ & 


AN HONEST MEDICINE. 
DOR. DAVIS'S FAMOUS 
PILLS FOR FEMALES 
7 ARE UNEQUALLED. 

O}d., 1s. 1jd., 28. Od., 48, 6d. ; Sens free from obser 
vation by DR. DAVIS, 300, PORTOBELLO ROAD 
LONDOD, W 

Dr. Davis s little book for MARRIED WOMEN, most 
invaluable, sent free on receipt of » stamped addressed 
envelope, 








TO LADIES. 





HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An interesting little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be carefully read by every Fnglish Wife. Sent 


| FREE on receipt of a stam addressed envelope 


-Apply M.D., 217, Graham Road, London, N.B, Pleos¢ 
name this Paper. 


The ONLY MEANS for 
DESTROYING HAIR ON THE FACE 


: 
is by using ALEX. Ross's ordinary “Depilatory,” %s. 6d.; post 
as, Sd. For strong hair, the Slectric Appliance, 358. For thick bait, 
the German Process, 42s,, and Cauterising Liquid, 10s, 61. Ps is 
His Cantharides produce whiskers, or hair on the heal. ip Skin 
Tightener, liquid for removing furrows and crow's feet mare 
under the eyes, are each sold at 38, 64.; by post for 50 stamps. “>é 
Noes Machine, for pressing the cartilage of the nove into shape 0° 
th. Bar Machine, for ontstaning ears,are sold at 10s. 64., or sent for 
stamps.— ALEX Ross, 62, Theobald’s Road, High Holborn, Lou to a» 
Had through all Chemista. Letters replied to in stamped envelop 
parcels seni free from observation, 


OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 
Are twice as efficacious as any others, and always 
quickly and certainly relieve. Greatly superior to Stee 
and Pennyroyal. Invaluable to women. 
Post free for 14 and 83 stamps from Tuomas Orrey, 











Chemist, Burton-on-Trent. Please mention paper. 


full favour, with many beneficially taking, 


TOBACCOMISTS’ OUTFITTING Co., 186, Euston, 
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FACETLA. 


Werazer: “How do you find things up your | 


woy i” Teazer: “By hunting for them,” 

He: “I would kies you if I thought no one 
would see me.” She: ‘* Shall I close my eyes ?” 

Dompey; ‘' When your wife gets angry won't 
che speak to you'” Captain Outtle: “She 
won't do anything else.” 

Orp Lapy (in a shoe shop): “ Have you felt 
slippers?” Sbop Boy (solemnly): Yee, ma’am, 
mauy a time.” 

HospanpD: “I think you'd better save that 
money for a rainy day.” Wife: “But on a 
rainy day I can’t go shopping.” 

Younc Huswann (to nurse): ‘ What's this?” 
“Two of ’em, sir—twins,” “Jove! What am 
Itodo? ILsay, nurse, can’t I take my pick?” 

A .ittLe girl recently asked her mother: 
“Mother, what part of heaven do people go to 
who are good but not agreeable?"’ 

Visiror: ‘‘Sure, Bridget, are you brushing 
out the hall?” Bridget: “Nay, my lerd; I'm 
jueo a brushing out the dust, and leaving the 
bail behind,” 

Hopnson: “I understand your daughter is 
taking great pains with her singing.” The Poor |- 
Fether: “ ‘Taking’ isnot the word. ‘Giving’ 
is more like it.” 

Heizy: “ And he actually kissed you! Why 
didn’t you scream?” MHevrietta: ‘“ How silly 
youare! How can one scream when cne’s lips 
are in 8 kissing position {”’ 

“Taat was rather a seusible observation of 
mine, don’t you think?” Miss Becky Sharpe: 
‘Why, certainly. Didn't you notice the look of 
surprise on my face ?” 

Lena: “ Fred didn’t blow his brains out be- 
cause you jilted bim the other night ; he came 

over acd proposed to me.” Maud: “ Did he? 


Two young swells, seated in the stalls of a 


theatre, commenced to chaff and annoy the may expect next month!’’ wrote a eubscriber to 


drummer of the band. The drummer, a rather | 
elderly man, was silent for some time, but at last | 
turned to them, and in @ voice loud enough for | 


the audience to hear, sald: “ Excuse me, but do 
not interfere in business. Be just. How would 
you like me to come into yeur master’s shop and 
annoy you when you were “easuring out tape” 


Miss De Pivx: “Oh, mother, that rerninde | 
me. The other day I was riding in a car when | 


that wrinkled old lady came in, and it’s a fact 
that Mr. De Smart, who didn’t know me at that 


and offered the old lady a seat. Wasn't that 
noble?’ Mrs. De Pink (serenely): ‘He did 
not know you at that time, but I happea to be 


aware that he has long known the old lady, She | 


is the grandmother of one of the prettiest and 
richest girls in the city.” 


the editor. He replied as follows: ‘It is my 
belief that the weather nexb month will be very 
like your subecription to this paper,” The sub- 
scriber wondered for an bour what the editor 
was driving at, when he happened to think of 
the word “unsetiled,”? He forwarded a post- 
office order at orce, 

Unciz Seivmape: “Iam tired of these ency- 
cloy wdiae—tired and sick of em. I paid #18 for 
the set of ’em, and I'd sell ‘em for ten shi! lings.” 
Niece: **Why, uncle, what is the matter with 


time, and didn’t even see me, jumped right up | the encyclopedias }” Uncle Selfmade : “* Matter ¢ 


Why, I want‘to know something about the 
Cesars, and I can’t find a word on the subject. 
The encyclop lia ignores the whole lot of ‘em.’ 
Niece : “ Have you looked, uncle?” Uncle Self- 
made: “Looked? Of cource I have looked, 
I've been through every page of the s’s.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


To be addressed | 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
| A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
| BRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 


ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


TION 
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London Reader Office, if 
334, STRAND, 


London, W.C. 


Promotes Appetite. 
| CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


SHILLING BOTTLES. 





then be must have got rid of them in some 
other way,” 
Sarcastic CustoMER : ‘ Waiter, how long have 











you been in this establishment?*’ Waiter: 
‘Six weeke, sir,” Sarcastic Customer: “ Then 
you were not here when I ordered that teef- 
steak, Excuse me,” 

Smita; “Tsay neighbour, I don’t want all 
your old cane and boots and things thrown over 
no my yard.” Jones: ‘You haven’t got ’em 
all; ( divided equally with my neighbour on the 
other side,” 

Jack; “Let me shake your band, dear boy ; 
this is one of the happy days of your life.” 
George: ‘‘ You're too previous, old man; I am 
uot to be married until te-morrow.” “ That’s 
what Isay. This is one of the happy days of 
your life,” 

TwrgRESTED PassgnaER (on board ship); “ For 
& man who has never been to zea before you 
seem to have got the theory of navigation down 
pretty fine.” The Other Passenger (euddenly 
growing pale): “‘Yes—I'm afraid—l’m uot— 
golog to keep it down !” 

Mrs Sumson : “ My little boy has been very 
wicked to-day, Hegot intoa fight and got a 
black eye.” The Rey. Dr. Drowsie: ‘So I per- 
ceive, Wallie, come into the other room, and I 
will give you a little lecture.” Willie: ‘* You'd 
better go home and lecture your own little boy. 
He’s got two black eyes,” 

* Wisk men hesitate ; only fools are certain,” 
remarked a moan to his wife a few evenings ago, 
when she was arguing a point withhim. ‘I 
don't know about that,” she said, testily. 
"Well, I'm certaia of it,” he replied, so empha- 
tice ly that she lsughed in his face, and he hes 
been wondering ever since what she thought was 
80 funny about it, 

Jacky (just back from his first day at schoo) ): 
“Ob, echool is a jolly place, Aunty Maud. I was 
never eo happy in all my life} ” ‘ You'll like it 
éven better to-morrow, Jacky!” ‘To-morrow! 
Have Igot to go again to-morrow!” ‘“ Why 
not, since you are so happy there?’’ “Ab, yes 
~but I don’t want to mweke a habit of it, you 
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| Blouses, Dresses, Underlinens, R 4 
FOR, DYEING Silk Scarvez, Handkerck‘efs, Gentlemen's Shirts, Lace Curtains, Silk 


Gloves, Stockings, Antimacassars, Toilet Mats, Shawls, etc., etc. 
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; THE MAYPOLE SOAP SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 98, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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SOCIETY, | STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Prixcess Lovis Barrennenc is siill in CuLoroverM is fatal once iu 1,236 timer. s Jews are not allowed to buy ian2 in Russia. 


> 


tuesia, on a visit to her sister, the Czarina. 

Iv is probable that the Hereditary Priace 
‘fred (who is now with his regiment ab Pots- 

am) will come to England to represent the 
Duke and Duchess of Coburg at the Royal 
wedding, 

Avrer spending their honeymoon at Sandring- 
ham Prince Charies and Princess Maud will go 
0 Cowes, and next month are to accompany the 
2 of Wales to Copenhagen. 

Countess von Erracu-Scuxonsera, only sister 
ff Prince Henry of Battenberg, will come to 
Mogland uext month on a visit to the Queen and 

rincess Beatrice, and Is to spend several weeks 
at Osborne and Balmoral. 

Writ easy reach of the bed in the Queen's 
saloon carriaze is a handle on the floor, by 
pulling up which Her Majesty is able to apply 
the brakes to the whole train at any moment. 

Tae Queen makes a special study of the 
weather, the crops and the markets, Her 
Majesty raps her favourite weather-glags every 
norning before giving orders for her daily 
irives, She takes but little breakfast during 
hot weather, but is fond of ripe fruit, 

{r is rumoured that in September the Empress 
Prederick will be the guest of the King and 
dueen of Denmark fora week at Fredensborg 

wtle, her visit being arranged to take place 
when the Emperor aud Empresa of Russia, the 
Dowager Empress, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales are staying there. The Empreas 

rederick will be accompanied to Deumark 
by Prince and Princess Frederick Charles of | 
Heese, ' 


>. 
rin 


her in- 
cure” at F.reuznach, avd is spending 
uhe next six weeks at Schloss Wilhe!lmshohe, 


Tue German Empress has given up 
ended ‘ " 





near Cassel, with her children. Wilbelmshohe 
was the seat of » Electors of Hesse, and the | 
Emperor Napoleon was located there during | 
the autumn of 1870. The Schloss (a huge build- 
og in the-form of a semi-circle) iv euperbly | 
ecorated and furnishe The extensive and 
sutiful grounds are fatnous all over Germany | 


tor their temples, fountains, and cascades, j 

te Prince of Wales will leave Marlborough | 
Honse for the Season on the 27th inst iis | 
voyal Uighness has been invited to be the guest 
f the Duke of Richmon3 and Gordon at Good- j 
wood during the race week, but it is probable | 


ah he will stay on board the Osborne in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, and go each day of the meeting 
pecial train to Chichester aud then coach it, 
Prince and Princess have arranged to arrive 





| 


at Cowes on the evening of Friday, the 31st iust., | 


id they are wo atay in the Solent for abcud a | 
fortnight. 
going to Homburg, and the Pcincess of Wales 
will go to C 

Pauscess Margaret and Princess Victoria 
atricia of Connaught have recently had made 
up pretty toilettes in silk spotted veiling, 

rimmed with narrow velvet ribbon, The skirt 

‘ut io circular shapes, being arranged in three 

ores, and having the hem outlived witha double 
row of trimming. The bodice is mounted to a | 
fitted lining in four sections, the back being ' 
arranged in a box pleat from neck to waist, while 
the fronts are in the crossover style, the right 
front fsetening at the left side across the waist, 


" 


1a teaspoonful of salt. 


After that the Prince of Wales oa 


penhagen. | 





an? folding back from shoulder to waist with 
large pointed 


revers, trimmed with three rows of | scraped chalk, prese i 


Tue British aristocracy includes 14,000 per- 
sons, 


In & pack of cards there are 635,018,559,600 


| different whist hands. 


To be perfectly proportioned, a man should 
weigh 23lbs. for every foot to hie height. 

In the dominions of the British Empire 
alone °,000 individuals vanish every year with- 
out leaving any indication as to their where- 
abouts or ever appearing again. 

MarurMaticar calculations show that an iron 
ship weighs 27 per cqnt. less than a wooden 
one, aud will carry 115 tons of cargo for every 
100 tons carried by a wooden ship of the same 
dimensione, 


GEMS. 


Davperry is as necessary to call oub the 
treasures of the mind as harrowing and planting 
those of the earth. 

Tae weakest living creature, by concentrating 
his powers ou a single object, can accomplish 
something ; the strongest, by dispersing his 
over many, may fail to accomplish anything. 

Sttunck may be golden, or it may be leaden 
Tt may be the silence of wisdom ard se!f 
mastery, or it may be the silence of stupidity 
and cowardice—the silence of the owl or the 
silenee of the sphinx, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURSS. 


Bomen Onrons.—Peel half a dozen onions, 
pnt them in a saucepan of boiling water with 
Boil until tender, Serve 
with cream sauce, 

Fried CucumBers,—-Pare three large cucum- 
bers, elice thick, and soak in salted water for 
ten minutes. Drain and press out the water. 
Roll each clice in grated cracker ; fry in boiling 
iara, 

Cory Guus.—-Two caps of corm meal, . two 
cupe of flour, two cups of sweet milk, two eggs, 
three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one- 
half cup of butter, one-half cup of sugar. Bake 
in gem tina, 

Sturvep Casbace.—Teke s large fresh cabbage 
and cut out heart. Fill with stuffiug made, of 
cooked chicken or veal chopped very fine and 
highly seasoned, aud rolled into balls with 
rolks of eggs. Then tie cabbage firmly together, 
and boil in acovered kettle two hours, 

Leon Pir.—Jeat the yolks of two eggs with 
four teaspoonfuls of sugar, one of but‘er, one-half 
cup of cream, and the juice and grated rind of 
ona lemon. Puatit into a crust, and bake like a 
custard pie. When cool beat the whites of the 
age to a froth, add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
spreai over the top, and brown it in the oven, 

To Revove Micpew vrom Liangen,—Moisten a 
tablet of Sunlight Soap and rub well into the 
marks, cover the soaped parts thickly with finely 
into the linen and lay it 


trimming, interilned with muslin, and lined with | i the sun or in the air, cr upon the grass, when 
the fabric, a single row out lining the left front. | neatly dry repeat the process, This must be done 


Te crossover fronts open upon a gathered 
chemisette front of surah, the fulness bein 

arranged upon the lining. It fastens at the back 
underneath the box-pleat, the latter being cut 
mnily on the lefo side of the back. The sleeves 
ara mounted to a fitted coat lining, very full 
at top, tight fitting from elbow to wriet, three’ 
rows of the trimming completing the latter; a 
douile row of trimming with Haw bows on 


either side of the waist, and two rows of narrow 





moire outside the collar, 
,- 


three or four times till the mildew comes ont, 

A Binp’s Nest is a temptiog looking dish for 
an invalid, Seat the white of an egg until stiff, 
adding a pinch of salt. Cut a round from a slice 
of stale bread, using a biscuit cutter; toast it 
brown and dry, then molsten with a few drops of 
hot water and a little butter, Spread the beaten 
white over the toast, make a slight hollow init 
and turn fn the unbeaten yolk. Set fn a mode- 
rate oven long enough to eet egg and colour 
slightly, 





Tue Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of 
Heese have abandoned their proposed visit to 
England. 

Everuants in Africa sre becoming #0 scarce 
that it is proposed to establish protected reserva- 
tions for them on territory under British protec- 
tion, like Somaliland. 

In the outskirts of the Casbab, or hill suburb 
of Algiers, there are regular beast farms, where 
lions and leopards by dozens and paire are kepb 
for breediug purposes. 

Tuz men and women of the Cree tribe of 
Indians dress alike, and can be distinguished 
only by the ornamentation of their leggings, 
that of the men being vertical, and that of the 
women horizontal. < 

A sINqutaR Korean hat is a great round mat 
of straw worn by a méurner, The hat is bound 
down at the sides so as to almost conceal the, 
face and head of the wearer. He carries io his 
hand a screen or fan, and when in the road if 
any one approaches him he holds the screen in 
front of him, so that it, together with the hat, 
completely conceals him from human gaze. 

Rats, mice, and equirrels are continually 
gnawing at eomething. They do not dq this out 
of pure mischief, as some people generally imagine, 
but because they are forced to. Animals of this 
class, especially rata, have teeth which continue to 
grow as long as the owner lives. This being the 
case, the poor creature is obliged to continue his 
regular gnawiog operations in order to keep his 
teeth ground off to a proper length. 

A Frencuman has invented an attachment to 
the plano with somewhat the effect of a phono- 
eraph roller, in that e fine needle records the 
keys used in producing the chords, It fs possi- 
ble with this invention to catch the ideas that 
emanate from the brain and flow through the 
fingers. As there is a great deal of exquisite 
harmony that goes to waste, the value of this 
invention is evident. 


Anricies of dress are now being extensively 
made of glass. A Venetian manufacturer is 
turning out bonnets by the thousands, the glass 
cloth of which py He composed -having the 
same shimmer and brilliancy of cdlour as eilk, 
aud, what is a great ac vantage, being impervious 
to water. The spun glass, when soiled, is simply 
brushed with a hard brush and soap-and-water, 
and itis none the woree for being either stained 


. or soiled. 


TuE ordinary carp, if nod interfered with, will, 
ib is said, live 500 years. There are now living 
in the Royal Aqumium, in Russia, several carp 
that are known to be over 600 years old, and it 
has been ascertained in ® number of cases that 
whales live to be over 200 yeors old, <A gentle 
man in London bas had an dfish for 
53 years, and bis father faformed him tbat he had 
purchased it over 40 years before it came into 
its present owner's possession. 

AN important discovery has been made, the 
usefulness of which was shown during the Post 
Office Jubilee celebration, An instrument wa: 
tested which enables any one speakiog inte * 
telephone to see his correspondent ad the other 
end, the “image appearing like an suimated 
coloured photograph.” 'The distance covered in 
the experiments shown was only 30. feet, and it 
still remains to be seen to what distance light 
will travel over the wires. 

Tue plate at Windsor is stated to be of the 
value of £1,800,000. It includes — service, 
ordered by a lV., which will dine 140 per- 
sons, and one of the finest wine-coolers in the 
world, added to the collection’ by the same 
oonarch ; a shield formed of snuff-boxee worth 
£9,090, and thirty dozen plates worth £10,000. 
There is also a variety of pieces brought from 
abroad and India, The latter includes peacock 
made of precious stones of every description, 
worth £30,000, and Tippoo’s foot-stool; 3 
head with crystal teeth and « solid ingot of gold 
for his tongue, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dessie.—It will be published shortly. 

Mixxoop.—If you are over age your indentures havo 

expired, 

CoqustTTa. —Better ask a professional cleaner to under- 
ta) the job. 

Finerty.—Inquire at the Ioland Revenue Office, 
Somerset House. 

&. G.—You are linble for the 

mother and child, 

M. B.—A red-hot tron will soften old putty so that it 
be readily reraoved. 

Coonress.—Try profuse sprinkling with freshly 
ground white pepper. 

TROJAN.—A « Looe ‘might possibly be obtained at some 

second-hand bookstall. 

TROUBLED iad him to the Orthopedic 
Hospital, Oxford-etreet, W. 

Wary.—You will not injure your skin »y inhaling 
either reenthol or camphor. 

CasTtzMsinn.—Penny stamp is sufficient in receipt 
for _ araount up to a million. 

Take them toa ble dealer and ask ‘him 
to aa e an offer for the ction. 

0. R.—Ordinary window putty well kneaded and 
coloured according to requirements. 

A. B. C.—Our advice is to eh to your Jegitimate 
trade, and give up your leisure to art. 

Turoporvs.—Theodore is Greek, the gift of God. 
Several Greek emperors bore this name. 

OLD-FASHIONED, —Letitia was a very common name 
among the Romans. It means gladness. 

Worniep Trewant.—We suspect that you are respon- 
sible for their execution, not the landilo: 

P.vawa¥.— You can offer yourself to the captain of a 
sbip in the harbour, or go round owners’ offices. 

Nacia.—Oarolina is the feminine of the Latin form of 
Charles. Its signification {s the noble-spirited one. 

Foatonn.—You would take oue-third of what It 
fetched, your ehildren dividing the other two-thirds. 

A Vuxsce Mam.—There are dilapitcries that are 
pronounced harmless, but it is always well to be cautious 
tu employing them, 

Parriot.—Nelson |was a pure-bred Englishman, 

ving been born at Burnham Thorpe, in Norfolk, his 
fs ther betog reeter there. 

Disrares.—Wash your feet nightly with carbolic soap 
or water containing five or six drops of carbolic acid ; 
this will assist you materially. 

Ose oF Many,—-Ono-of the beet rules to observe in 
families is to treatthe members thereof with the same 
courtesy as is shown to outsiders, 

Kust.—If an article that has become rusty is soake 
in kerosene oil for some time the rust. will coca 

vosened and come off very readily. 

CLoven.—The élove is the dried bud of the clove- 
treo. It is a little flower, gathered while it is green, 
smoked over & wood fire and dried in the sun. 

Parrre.—Wash and rub sweet , steam vntil 
te en ter ; remove the ekins, alice, place In a pan, spresid 

th bits of butter, end set in the oven to brown, 

Asprrant TO Fame. +Onr advice ig that-you. join an 
wuatenr dramatic society, If you are very sicousstyl 
you might then congult a respectable theatrical agent, 

Brac ESTRUOK.—As regards scholarship he stands un- 

ibtedly in the first rank, and he has dope more than 
re nving 955 to lift the dramatic art to its present 
high level 

K. G.-~The Colosseum in Rome could accommodate 
eighty thonsand spectators. It was in the form of an 
ellipse $ its longer diameter, 615 feet; the shorter 

smeter, 510 leet, 

Macorge.—We should say your general health is bad, 
ani that you require to see a doctor, who would no 
doubt preseribe a tonic. It 1s not beneficial to wash the 
hair too fay pat 

J. A. J.—To make freproof paper ticththg more fs 

esaary than to saturate the paper in a strong solution 

{ alum: water, and when thoroughly dry it will resist 
the s sotion of flames. 

Fav.—It is well to remomber when papering a small 
0 hat blue in all light shades makes g room look 

Dark colours or papers with large patterns 

e the opposite effect. 

Pare TRANNETTE.—-As your dress is no doubt a coloured 
any application to remove the mildew would my 
colour with tt, and really the only course open to 

is to have the dreas dyed, 

Sok €N-RRARTED.— Pneumonia is @ lung disease, and 
‘cen not attended to upon its. first munifeatation 

eimes rung a rapid course, ending in congestion of 

ugs and death of the patient. 


maintenance of both 
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Borrrarty.—You may apply at the Herald’s Offce, 
London, for a license to adopt a new name, which they 
will grant you on payment of certain fees, and you can 
then advertise this license in such pewspapers as you 
may think desirable. 

Pan ogee will find some useful information fu 

em iseued by the Adndralty on the pay, posi- 
jt ges yal 


ros! of seamen: and boys of the Ro. 
a eg to be sPeatnod from any poxt-office in the king- 


A Surrerre.—There are two kinds, proceeding from 
different causes, and it is necessary that you should 
consult & medical map, in order’ phat he ascertain 
which form of the aliment you “are «fillete Page and 

direct the curative process; this conaiste in special 
arrangement of diet, 

Macort.—Mildew is difficult ¢ remove ; the best-plan 
is to damp and soak the then spread powdered 
oxalic acid (from chemist on rer and lay out. to 
bleach ; seme hours: . so in cold water, and 
should stain not be quite removed, renew the process 
until success is attain ed. 
ae. ne ae oe me PB itud chairs clean with glass 

th strong soap and soda water 

Ses Wo oie alltne old acai off, when dry go 

der mf once or , accordin, to taste, with maho- 

gany or walnut cast brard varnish, obtainable 
at any colourmaker’s, 


Minaxpa.—Have 9 neat, plain hat or ‘bonnet, well- 
fitting gloves— not too }i and be earefol that your 
shoes, collar, or neck-rufile, and all of the minor details 
of your our dress are in good taste. Nowadays the dress— 

ong as itis a oe. ble one—tis of lene 
consequence than the 


HER HEABT IS FAR AWAY. 


I sxe her walking — from church, 
And all alone goes 

While others w: i fu twoe and threes, 
A Bappy company, 


Ske bears her hymn-book in her hand, 
A prayer fs in her ey 

Which seem to look i, oo away 
Tato the western 8k 


Ob, maiden with the soft-grey oyes, 
wy bat do Fou ee afar? sei } 
e only see the grass-green ‘feids, 

Tho hills Wire pina trees ase 


~ Seen eee? in eer nee 
Mar rat Les Ang all da: yg. 
antaily 4 y 

For her whom he loves best. 


Does she in patience bide, 
Awai his return when he 
Shall her for his bride. 


And yh as she goes home em chareh, 
t Sabbath 
She wonders i it her lover S 
Of her so far away. ve > 


She wonders when they two at last, 
niffos. bes ey | bo Po this way 
come 1 
My husband and as wif 


Toray Tuer Cfnaliog egys ts i one dnfalit 


Tarai ees cates melt.it, then add the 
mixtare, ard «tir over the fire till It. setes “~~ 


rounds of fried toast, pave s on a hot dish with fried 
pareley around ft, fe) 
¥ro.—Boll one d of logwood in four quarts of 


water ; add a double Landtat of walnut shelis ; boll it 

up again, take out the logwood adda pint of best 

vinegar, it will be fit for use ; apply fi boiling ; the 

stain will be improved if, when dry, a a eee o i 

copperas, an ounge to a quart of water, ie 4 

over the first stain ; the materials can all be a Sade 
a colourman’s, 


un Foote gh meng clear meyigs roprohn Race ae 
alla Se 6 ig doing, right, an no 
cote ane as a failure to do right, is the rea 
dote to ly fear. But the strong sense of duty is 
not*to be acquired in a day nor 4 year. |It can, however, 
be rere ep and that man alone is truly brave who 
fears, more than he fears anything ¢lse, to-fall short af 
his duty, 
Lit7iz Hovsewire,—In making cream or lemon 
ples where the crust requires to’ be baked before the 
filling is put in, an excellent plan {is to lay over the 
paste a piece of strong tissue paper, pleating it 
to fit the ple plate, and coming above the edge. Fill 





—We are quite certaim you will never i1d your 


furn ture ofthe vermin except by having the leather | 


— seom costly, but it is necessary in order to save 


‘ken off and the whole stuffing renewed ; the process | 
is and get any value out of them at all. 





thig with flour or meal, and until the olf is 
done. Then the paper ard contents may be lifted out. 
If flour fs used, it cam be utilised afterwards for thick- 


While in a quiet Hastern town ye 





Loore.—Put two tablespocnfuls of sugar Into « small 
saucepan, and etir it over the fire tili it boila, then it 
will get yellow ; keep tg 3 till {¢ gets very dark 
brown, almost like treacle, Then remove it from the 
fire, pour in one small teacup cf water, put on the fire 
and stir till it boils again, an! it is ready when the 
sugar is dissolved. 


A Cocxxry.—Do not bathe in the rea until July. A 
series of observations recently made at Peterhead by 
the Scottish Meteorological Society every day during : 

riod of four years and nine mouths show that the 
summer worm’ hetrates the sea very gradually, 
The sea water 9 its max!mum warmth only at the 


end of Av; From that time it becomes warmer 
than the The water also cools more slowly than 
the ore, 80 that in November the average tem- 


perature of the water is six degrees, and in December 
seven degrees higher than that of the air. 


Aonrs.—One a meonine cup of flour, white wine, one 
tablespoonful of salad oil, two eggs, grated pee) of half 
@ Jemon, and some large strawberries. Mix the oil, 
lemon peel and tlour together. Beat in the yolks of the 
eggs and add enough wine to make this of the conais- 
tency of thick cream. At the last moment add the 
f well-beaten whites of the eggs. emove the stems 

from the ee ee and drop them into the batter, 

" Have boiling in a frging-pan lard at least two inches 
deep. When you are ce that it is boiling drop the 
mixtare by the ful fato the lard, all raring one 
strawberry to each fritter. Fry a light gold colour. 
Remove with @ skimmer to brown paper in the open. 
oven and sift sugar over them and serve. 


A PLaraorr.-The word Lyceum meang, literally, a 
lace dedicated to Apolo, who was frequently called 
he Lycian god, or, more commonly, the Lycian, 
because in. wn fs he had s famous temple, wherein he 
Was euppos pass the winter months. The name: 
Lyceum was saguea toaracred enclosure in Athens, 
near the temple of Apollo, This place decorated with 
fountains, “owers and statues, and provided with 
covered walxe, was the favourite rescrt of philosophers 
and their pupile. Were Aristotle and other wire men 
of Athens strolled, surrounded by noble young men, 
who listened to. their teachings. Hence the word 
Lyveum {a properly given to any place set apart for the 
instruction of the people by the lights of the age. 


INDIARUBBER STAMPS 


For Heading Note-paper, Marbing Linen, 
Create, Faceimiles, and all Businese Purposes 
Monggrams,.—" wo-Letier,1s,, Three 
Letter, Is. 6d. Your namo in jul? Is. 4d. 
Postage 8d, extra, Thies price includes 
Stamp, Midunted on Brass complete, with 
Box, Pads, and Ink. Price Lists of all 

kinds free, 


J. BERKLEY, LIVERY ST. BIRMINGHAM. 
DOES. YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


AKAPUTINE ” cures eel 


ped addressed envelope to " K.,” 
Lm, Hoppe rsrrery, for free samples, 
name of nearest agent, 





















ae te , This ig done in a dark room with a. 
oe - a iwi When ax oR: is held’ 

ys 2 the ight wis rary | 

and if Tihs cpaqtio spots, or 

be Piotr 

SaRa. pg aire = beat up 
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"Tins 326° sl 


Tex Lorpoy Reiner can be sent to any part of the 
wor free, Three-halfpence Weekly; or Quarterly, 
One and Eightpence. 





40u, Back Noms«ns, Paars and Youumss are fn print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 

NOTION.—Part 419, Now Ready, price Sixpence, pont. 
free, Bightponce, Also Vol. Liv!., bound im sloth, 
42. 6d. 

Tia INDEX ro Vou. LEVI. is Now Ready; Price One 
Peony, post free, Three-halfpence, 


a Avv Lurrens fo ex Ss - ras Boron ov 
Tue Lonpon Beaver, 334, Strand, W 


fit. We camnot undertake te return rejected mann 





ening sauces and gravies, 


ecripta, 
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Flowers love the 
turn to it, for it brightens everything. 


f 

The modern housewife always turns to i 
\ 
mA, 


Sunlight Soap 


for it brightens her home, and helps her out on 


everything it touches and doesn’t injure 


anything, either fabric or hands. 


Less labour, Greater comfort. 





and always 





Sunlight, 


“washing- . 


or any other day when she needs a pure honest soap 





















| 800,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 
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cnn THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 











Researande7 ae AT ALL SEASONS. 
REDNESS, TAN, ROUGHNESS, IRRITATION, CHAPS, 
ETC., AND 


A GLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION IS ENSURED BY ITS USE. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
Be sure to ask for “BRRTHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 
In Bottles 1s. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


M, BE ETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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“BEST SOAPS FOR SUMMER.’ 
CALVERT’S 


 Carbolic. Toilet Soap 


(6a. Tablets), and 


Garbolic Prickly-Heat Soap 


(6a. and is. Bars). 
Most refreshing and pleasant for Bath or Toilet, acting as pre- 


| ventives of skin irritation or contagious diseases, besides having 


a very healthy and purifying effect, and materially assisting to 
improve the complexion and remove blotches. 
Especially useful after Cycling, Tennis, or other outdoor exercise. 
USED BY H.RH. THE PRINGE oF WAL ES WHEN IN INDIA 

FRED. I. MOUAT, Esq., M.D., iate Professor of Medicine in the 
Medical College of Cale: tte, tates: ‘For some time before I left 
India I used your y yaegned So aps with much satisfaction and advaa 
tage; indeed, I ceased to use any other. 1 found none so detergent 
aud so soothing to the disce miort caused by prickly- heat, profuse per- 


| a yn, and other sources of dermic irritation. 


btained at most Chenrists, Stores, éc., or 1s. worth and upw was 
sent Post-free in United Kingdom for Value. 


Can be 





F.C.CALVERT & 00, Manchester. 


AWARDED 75 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
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